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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


T»HE  SILENT  PARTNER,  By  EUeabeth 

JL  STi'AKT  Phelps,  Au^tC  of  “The  Uatos  Ajar/* 
“  111/*  cu\  1vol.  ibiDO.  91JK). 

Like  the  prerious  .Hturtta  nl'NIsa  Phelps,  “  The  SiK'nt 
Partner  *’  imMMses  a  ilnHBatlc  an.l  abaorDtng  fnU^ri'st  for 
all  n'aUers,  whac  iu  timplUi'  and  thinightHil  preMntatitA 
of  Bome  cvila  tt  the  pn*  tmt  lalMif  ttyeteui,  as  daveloptnl  m 
the  experience  of  faotory^opiM'HUved,  giiw  it  a  deept^r  and 
iiK>re  cointuandlns  clatni  to  public  attention. 

n''HE  SILENT~PARTNER.  $1.50. 

A  ••  In  every  way  it  l»  calculated  to  please,  to  intcn*»t, 
and  to  stir  up  thought.  Like  *  iledgM  In/  this  stop*, 
‘  I  he  Silent  Partner/  is  a  thstk  with  a  purpose,  and  it  is  a 
pUTpiise  more  practical  and  less  vhionary,  as  tmciety  is  non* 
constitutoil.  than  its  predwessiir.  The  *  silent  partner  *  is 
j  a  girl  of  noble  character  and  teiuler  syinpathit's.  who  falls 

hmr  to  an  Interest  in  a  large  mill  property,  and  the  story 
fells  of  her  ett«)rts  to  iKdter  the  condition  of  the  opi'rativcs. 
It  is  altiigether  a  charming  b(K>k,  and  will  add  to  the  large 
!  numlM.’Tof  Missd*helps*s  adminTs.”  — iJosfw# 

■\fISS  PHELPS’S  NEW  STORY.  $1.50. 

“In  her  present  novel — 77ie  /*nrf«er— Mi^s 

Phelps  has  taken  up  her  testiinoiAV  against  the  condition 
of  Massachusetts  factories  and  of  the  oivratives  who  work 
in  them.  — and  her  expositiim,  though  sometimes  over¬ 
drawn,  and  in  seane  n‘spi‘cts  unjust,  will  arouse'  an  inteivst 
in  the  matter,  and  pethaps  provoke  ntVimis  that  (teneral 
•  iliver  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  wild  mob-<»rators  of 
the  labor  party  have  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in  all 
ihe»*e  years.** 

Anew  story  by  miss  phelps. 

“  It  is  a  lHv»k  wTitteu  with  heart  and  heat  and  pi»wer, 
true  woman’s  biK>k,  setting  things  forth  as  only  a 
waatan,  and  perhaps  we  miglit  say  a  young  one.  ean  look 
—  but  it  is  a  benek  to  be  widely  read,  and  nowhere 
an  effect.”  —  •'^pnnQfiei^  Heptibhvan, 

"OEGINALD  archer.  By  the  Author 

AV  of  “  Kmilr  CUeKter,”  “  Opportunitv,”  etc.  1  vol. 
llmo.  $2.(10. 

Thi«  new  etory  bids  fair  to  attract  public  attention  in  a 
ramarkabie  deiiret'.  It  diseneaea  subject.,  of  ttreat  popuiar 
interest,  and  has  the  same  intensity  of  power  and  purpose 
which  marks  so  strongly  the  previous  works  of  the  iritted 
author.  _ 


pEGINALD  ARCHER.  $2.00.  “This 

JtV  a  story  of  rare  power.  It  weaves  the  web  of  life 
with  rtdelity  lo  facts  which  thscinates  the  reader.  To  find 
such  men  as  Archer  an<l  To/n  Archer  in  the  same 

fam:ly  wtnild  hardly  bo  i>ossible  ;  l)ut  they  an*  certainly 
repn*s«»ntative  characters.  The  first  is  as  gay  and  ftee 
fn>ra  ci»nscience  a.<  Dickens’s  Chester,  the  other  as  grand 
and  duteous  as  Adam  Bede,*' 

1>EGINALD  ARCHER,  “The  special 

AV  «*xccllence  of  the  story  is  the  power  with  which  the 
in<Klem  phase  of  the  Epicurean  philotutphy  Is  brought  out. 
llomaiice  gives  suiK'rior  opportunities  for  such  unfoldings, 
:iD<i  we  ri'call  no  other  tietkm  so  successful  in  this  one 
|4irticuLlar  as  “  Reginald  .Vreher.”  —  (Vnerr^^o  Journal. 


pEGINALD  ARCHER  $2.00.  “The 

XV  author's  first  novel,  *  Emily  Chester,’  created  a  deep 
impression  in  the  literary  world,  tn'ating  subtly  and  deli- 
catelv,  as  it  did,  the  question  of  a  woman's  feeling  of 
i>hyslcal  repuNlon  with  respi‘ct  to  a  man  who  ardently 
iove«l  her,  arul  who,  by  an  accident,  discoveml  her  real 
sentiment  toward  him  only  after  they  were  married.  In 
the  present  volume  are  visible  much  of  the  happiness  of 
$  xpn*ssion,  amd  much  t»f  the  rever>'-like  considerarion  of 
questions  of  an  introspective  character,  that  marked  her 
«*arlier  works.”  —  A'.  }  .  Sunday  Timen. _ 

^IKIPicS  OF  THE  TIMK  By  James 

X  r.vKTOK.  1vol.  l'2mo.  $2.00. 

CoxTEXTS.  —  Uncle  Sam’s  Treatment  of  his  Servants, 
The  Yanki*es  at  Home,  C’ongn*ssional  Peccadilloes,  Inter- 
nationiil  Copyright,  Our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  wastes  its  Time,  The  Clothes  Mania,  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  Oar  Unu  litiNh  Brethren,  Correspond¬ 
ence  NaiH>leon  Bonaparte,  The  Oovemment  of  iho  City 
of  New  York. 


q'OPICS  OF  THE  TIME.  $2.00. 

X  “  This  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  and  contains, 
w|tls>ut  prefatory  comment,  Mr.  Barton’s  t\»ur  well- 
known  papers,  embodying  the  results  of  stuitv  ami  obser- 
>aU»m  <»f  the  working  <»f  the  politic;U  inaciiine  at  Wash¬ 
ington;  his  acc»mnt  of  *  The  ^anki'cs  at  Home,’  a.H  seen 
in  a  ^umme^  sojourn  in  Berkshire;  his  plea  for  interna¬ 
tional  copyright;  his  two  studies  of  gn*iit  sects,  he  Rih 
maiusts  and  the  .lews  ;  his  nicy  n*view  of  ‘  The  Corre- 
srsmdence  of  NaiHileon  Bonaparte*  ;  a  paper  on  ‘  I he 
flotbe.s  Mania*;  and  the  inemonible  dissi*ction  of  *  The 
i.  iovemment  of  the  City  of  N  ow  Y ork.*  ”  —  Boston  Arfrer- 
tiser. 


SUCCESS  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS.  By 

Kiiwix  P.  Wiiirt’LE.  1  vol.  I6mu.  $1.50. 

Contests.  —  Voimx  .Men  in  llistorj-,  ihe  Ethics  of 
roptilarity.  (Jnt,  The  Vital  .Tnd  the  Meclutnical,  The 
Economy  of  Invective,  The  Sale  of  Souls,  The  Tricks  of 
lina^nation,  fheetfulness.  Mental  .and  .Moral  Pauperism, 
T  he  lienius  of  Dickens,  Shoddy,  John  .V.  Andrew, _ 

M”  eCHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

MOItALS.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  1  vol. 
iHmo.  $1.00.  • 

“  ibis  is  a  popular  sci^mtifle  talk  on  the  relations  of 
iHidv  .and  mind.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  collection  of 
I  itriou.’i  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative  of  the  subject, 
►ol  forth  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without  which  the 
author  would  not  be  hims<*lf.”  — iork  Tiibune. 


“ATECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

o-vL  MORALS  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sug- 
gt^ative  of  all  that  the  wise  and  witty  d«>ctur  ba.s  written. 
I  he  notes  added  since  the  address  was  delivered  an*  ftill 
of  fact  and  thought,  ifomi>timi*s  familiar  but  uftener  odd 
Mini  ninote.”  —  A'pnwjBiV/f/  Republican. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON,  of  I 

▼  T  the  “  National  Intelligencer.”  A  Biographical 
Nketch,wlth  passing  Notices  of  his  Associates  and  Frii  nds. 
i'repnred  by  his  Dauglitcr.  1vol.  12m«>.  $2.00. 

“  riii.H  volume  might,  iierhaps,  Ik*  more  appnipriately 
«  ntliL*d  a  sketch  of  Washington  life  during  Air.  seatoirs 
l<*ng  n*sidencc  at  the  Capital.  It  abounds  In  entertain¬ 
ing  and  valuable  nmiinlscences  of  distinguisheti  |K‘Ople, 
mainly  culled  from  Mr.  Si-atoii’s  a4ltnirable  letU‘rs  by 
I  tie  loving  hands  of  a  daughter.  She  pays  a  wann 
tribut<‘  to  the  uprightness  of  her  father’s  character  and 
1  areer  both  a.s  a  jounialist  and  us  a  man  ;  and  in  so  tioing. 
slie  merely  gives  expn*sHi*m  lo  the  si  niimeiits  held  by  .aU 
who  knew  Mr.  S«*aton.”  — //catV/i  and  Home. 


r  IFE  OF  SEATON.  $2.00.  “The  best 

Xi  tilings  in  the  volume  are  ^Irs.  Seattm’s  letters  to  her 
-ihter  and  mother.  1  hov  show*  that  she  was  a  bright  and 
bively  w<»ni:in,  who  had  opinions  of  her  own,  and  could 
touch  the  afialrs  of  society  with  a  lively  pim  for  the  delight 
ami  ainusetiH'nt  bf  the  folks  at  the  old  home  in  Raleigh. 
Ihe  gliinpM's  she  gives  us  of  men,  womi'n,  and  manners 
•luring  the  Mmlison,  MonnK*,  and  younger  Adams  pit'si- 
tlt  ncies  are  as  giKsl  as  anything  put  into  print  for  many  a 
jk  cur.”  —  Boston  Adcerlatcr. 


W^ILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON.  “It 

»  ▼  Is  rarely  that  one  is  siirpriMsl  with  so  di’Ughtfbl  a 
biography  as  that  of  IVilliam  Windon  Seaton, the  veteran 
«sUt«»rof  the  old InttHujcncer^Wv  iKr-.om  frioml 
of  Webster  ainl  ot  tb  •  gix'Ue>t  men  oi  our  eoimtiy’.  ami 
him  elf  a  f-e.t'T  of  no  lIUlc  imiMcUiuce  in  what  (he 
I  iiibsl  Slates  lia-s  ha<l  to  d.o  in  tin-  making  oi  htstorv. 

Ue  lhs*k  is  an  Aiiii  r?c'in  •  Jtiarv  of  Crabb  Robinstm.*  ”  — 
.V.  Vveri,  if  Mill.  _ 
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PUBLISHERS'  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs,  james  r.  osgood  &  co. 

have  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  by  which  he  is  to  write  exclusively  for 
their  periodicals,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Every  Satcrday.  Th«y  hare  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  stating  that  the  columns  of  this  Journal 
will  shortly  contain  contribntioBsInim  his  pen. 


The  volume  of  Every  SatprdXy  for  1870, 
substantially  bound  in  green  cloth  covers,  with 
bevelled  edges,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader’s  attsntion  to 
the  great  number  of  superb  engravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  lettcr|»ieaB  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
volume.  Price,  f  7.00  per  copy:  “  r-. 
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THE  ER.V  OF  POLITICAL  SQUABBLES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fatality  attending 
fieat-e  jirophccies  and  invocations,  as  if 
the  thing  itself  were  so  good  tli.at  it  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  talked  about.  “  The  empire  is 
peace,”  said  Louis  Napoleon, — that  empire 
which,  originating  in  anything  but  peaceful 
means,  disappeared  in  the  third  of  the  wars 
it  had  brought  on.  “  Let  us  have  peace,” 
said  General  Grant,  when  he  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  emphasizing  the  apjieal 
with  a  tender  and  timely  patlios  that  went 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Although 
his  administration  has  not  been  character¬ 
ized  by  actual  war,  —  and,  indeed,  he  did 
not  relef  to  thsft  lior  to  the  possibility  of  it, 
but  only  to  political  feuds  and  disagree¬ 
ments,— -it  has  been  unusually  pro!  ihe  in 
these  latten  Cabinet  difficulties  for  the 
first  year  “  rose,  reigned,  and  fell  ”  with  a 
frequency  which  obliterates  their  individual 
inqiortanM.  Then  came  .the  enforced  re¬ 
tirement  of  Conuiiissioner  Wells;  the  see¬ 
saw  of  rivals  Rctpablican  factions  in  Nciv 
York  ;  4he  political  revolution  in  Missouri, 
detacUng  Senator  Schnrz  from  “  good  and 
regular  standing  ”  among  the  supporters  of 
th^  Administration  in  uie  United  States 
Senate;  fhe  sacrifice  of  Attorney-General 
Hoar  and  Secretary  Cox,  involving  therein 
the  alienation  of  one  of  the  best  political 
elements  of  the  times ;  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Motley ;  the  bitterness  caused  bj"  tlie  depo¬ 
sition  of  Senator  Suralfer;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  parliamentary  tonifdiawking  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  House  of'  KepresentativeB-he- 
tweeii  Speaker  Blaine  and  General  Butler. 
Surely  “  the  era  of  good  feeling,”  ivhicli  so 
many  had  thought  was  about  to  return  tons 
with  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to  the 
Presidency,  apjHjam  to  have  faded  aw.iy  into 
a  .sort  of  general  winter  of  discontent. 

The  trouble  cannot  he  wholly  or  even 
mainly  with  the  President.  If  not  a  horn 
|HjliticaI  peacemaker,  like  Lincoln,  (ieneral 
Grant  lias  not  the  raging  qualities  of  Jack¬ 


son  npr  tlie  ranting  ones  of  Johnson ;  he  is 
calm,  self-possessed,  nothing  of  a  talker,  and 
though  tenacious  enough,  neither  overbear¬ 
ing  noCf^indictivc.  Aside  from  some  mis¬ 
takes,  whlcli  ivere  not  unnatural  in  one 
eotikia^  at  a  hound  from  the  head  of  the 
ariiiy  to  the  very  focus  of  political  influ¬ 
ences,  the  misfortune  of  the  President,  so 
Ihr  as  relates  to  this  tide  of  personal'and  po- 
Iftfral  quarrels,  is  tlie  character  of  the  era 
in  which- he  is  called  to  the  helm.  Every 
one  who  has  taken  a  sailing  excursion 
knows  what  a  disagreeable  moment  it  is 
when  the  craft  tacks.  There  is  a  general 
Happiness  above  and  unsteadiness  below. 
You  lose  all  pleasant  sense  of  progress,  a 
qualiny  feeling  creeps  over  the  bodily  sys¬ 
tem,  perhaps  you  are  irritated  by  being 
swung  sickishly  against  your  neighbor  or  by 
having  your  hat  knocked  off,  while  for  a 
time  you  lose  all  the  bearings  of  the  course. 
Tlic  veiy  uproar  of  a  headlong  sail  under  a 
driving  wind  is  happiness  in  comparison. 
President  Lincoln  had  his  political  troubles 
as  well  as  President  Grant,  —  the  same  Sen¬ 
ator  Sumner  was  as  independent  then  as  he 
is  now,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  Henry 
Winter  Davis  were  protestants  such  as  any 
President  might  well  ask  to  be  delivered 
from  in  his  own  party,  —  but  the  great 
stress  of  the  times  subordinated  and  sub¬ 
dued  them  into  minor  importance.  Now 
the  pressure  is  taken  off,  and  all  the  petty 
grievances  of  years  and  of  the  moment  come 
to  the  surface.  But  more  than  that,  it  is  a 
period  of  general  tacking  on  the  political  wa¬ 
ters.  The  Republican  party,  which  had  plain 
sailing  all  through  the  war  and  the  era  of 
reconstruction,  finds  that  its  voyage  is  about 
finished  unless  it  can  take  a  new  departure, 
leading  over  other  seas.  Some  of  its  hardy 
tars  think  it  should  be  in  this  direction,  and 
some  in  that,  and,  discipline  being  just  at 
this  time  a  little  loose,  everj  body  is  "iving 
advice  which  is  more  or  less  fitfully  I'ol- 
lowed.  Of  course  there  is' much  confusion 
on  board,  leading  to  just  such  collisions  and 
misunderstandings  as  we  have  noted  above. 
The  Democracy  would  be  highly  delighted 
with  this  state  of  things  were  they  not  in 
their  hearts  conscious  that  it  is  sure  to  be 
reduplicated  among  themselves  whenever 
they  come  to  the  ordeal  of  responsible  ac¬ 
tion.  Jlie  feud  which  ran  between  tlie 
Chase  and  Seymour  interests  in  the  last 
Democratic  national  convention  is  bein^ 
kept  alive  to-day  by  General  Blair  and 
broadened  by  the  irreconcilable  diversity 
of  Northern  and  Southern  tendencies. 

We  may  look,  therefore,  for  a  summer  of 
political  squabbles  and  personal  rivalries, 
superinduced  by  the  same  causes  which, 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  Lave  degraded 
all  legislation  into  a  skirmishing  of  special 
interests,  special  measures,  and  special 
views,  namely,  the  passing  away  of  one 
great  era  of  momentous  principles  and  defi¬ 
nite  issues,  and  the  non-arrival  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor.  An  interregnum  is  the  season  for 
all  manner  of  pretensions,  impostures,  and, 
jierhaps,  usurpations.  We  have  had  such 
eras  lieforo  in  our  political  historj’.  The 
quarrels  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  rimal- 
ized  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Fedeml 
party.  The  “  bargain  and  corruption  ” 
slanders  ivhich  raged  during  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  administration  indicated  its  doom ; 
while  Buchanan’s  altercation  with  Douglas 
opened  Abraham  'Lincoln’s  path  to  the 
Presidency,  and  to  the  mighty  revolution 
following' thereupon.  What  is  to  bo  the 
result  of  the  present  quarrelsome  epoch  it  is 
hard  to  say,  esjiecially  as  we  cannot  yet  see 
the  end  of  it.  The  San  Domino  issue  and 
the  result  of  the  Joint  High  Commission’s 
deliberations  —  to  say  nothing  of  other  ob¬ 
vious  pending  questions  —  threaten  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  increase  all  the  dissensions 
which  have  laged  at  Washington  daring 
the  past  winter.  The  end  of  the  Cabinet 
changes  is  evidently  not  yet;  and  if  they 
should  unhappily  involve  Secretary  Bont- 
well  they  would  have  more  serious  results 
than  any  that  have  transp^d  thus  far. 
(ieneral  Butler  will  evidently  compete  for 
the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts,  and 
that  will  make  a  turmoil  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Berkshire  at  least.  New  Hampshire  ivithin 
a  few  weeks  has  been  politically  turned 
wrong  side  out,  or  vice  ve.rxa,  according  to 
the  predilections  of  the  observer;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
jxjILtical  situation  is  not  marked  by  the  same 
di^co^dant  and  ilouhtfiil  omens.  Tlie  peo¬ 
ple  must  meet  the  crisis  as  well  as  they  can. 
They  have  the  assurance  of  c-xin-ricncc  that 
it  is  not  dcadl)'  or  dangerous,  hut  rather, 
like  a  visitation  of  the  measles,  disagreeable 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  aflonls  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  those  who  cherish  the  higher 
and  better  politics  of  the  future  to  keep 
1  themselves  and  their  principles  in  vigorous 


training,  that  when  the  spring  of  the  pojnilar 
patience  is  bent  to  its  utmost  tension  by  the 
frivolities  of  the  hour,  they  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  upward  reaction  sure  to  fol¬ 
low. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 

IN  the  March  number  of  Macmillan’s  Mag¬ 
azine  is  a  remarkable  article  by  Profe.s- 
sor  Seeley  on  this  great  topic.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Germany  we,  among  other  journals  of 
the  United  States,  anticipated  Professor 
Seeley  in  his  leading  ideas,  though  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  have  anticipated  his  minute 
application  of  them  to  the  condition  of  the 
European  States.  In  Every  Saturday' 
during  last  September  we  showed  that  our 
civil  war  saved  both  sections  of  our  country 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  great' 
military  force  in  times  of  peace ;  that,  in  the 
war  tor  Union,  dreadful  as  it  was  in  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  property  and  life,  we  really  fouglit 
in  the  cause  of  peace ;  and  that,  by  early 
meeting  the  only  difficulty  to  the  iierfect 
Union  of  the  States,  we  prevented  an  end¬ 
less  succession  of  wars,  such  as  have  dis¬ 
turbed  Europe  during  the  past  three  centu¬ 
ries.  Had  the  government  of  the  United 
States  then  succumbed  to  the  demands 
of  the  seceding  States,  we  should  repeat 
here  the  horrible  experience  of  Europe. 
Thirty-five  millions  of  people,  divided  into 
five  or  ten  Confederacies,  would  have  gone 
on  increasing  to  three  hundred  millions, 
with  their  productive  energies  contin¬ 
ually  hamjiorcd  by  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  their  male  popul.a- 
tion  under  arms,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
pursuits  of  industry  and  the  creation  of 
wealth.  The  result  inevitably  would  be  the 
poverty  and  degradation  of  the  laboring 
population  ;  for  no  laboring  population  can 
stand  the  drain  of  constant  preparation  tor 
war,  even  if  they  can  stand  the  conscription 
on  persona  and  property  which  actual  war 
entails.  By  a  comparatively  short,  shaqi 
contest  we  saved  the  seceding  as  well  as  the 
loyal  States  from  such  a  dreadful  future. 
Professor  Seeley  thinks,  with  us,  that  our 
war  was  the  greatest  of  all  peace  movements ; 
that  any  Peace  Society  ivorthy  of  the  name, 
should  hail  it  as  their  special  victory.  He 
desires  that  the  States  of  Europe  should  be 
united  as  our  States  are  united. 

The  essential  trouble  in  Europe  is  tlie 
difference  of  races  and  nationalities.  In 
our  articles  we  showed  that  these  races 
and  nationalities  submitted  gradually  to 
our  ideas  when  tliey  landed  on  our  conti¬ 
nent.  Receiving  Englishmen,  Scotclimcn, 
Irishmen,  Germans,  Swedes,  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality, —  giving  them  all  the  right  of 
suffrage,  —  ive  only  ask  that,  exercising  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  they  should 
become  Americans.  In  spite  of  jircjudices 
and  passions,  brought  witli  them  from  their 
several  countries,  we  believe  that  they  will 
eventually  be  melted  down  into  the  mass  of 
American  citizens,  having  no  interests  apart 
from  those  of  their  adopted  country.  The 
Irish  hold  out  longest ;  but  wo  still  believe, 
even  in  their  ease,  that  they  will  in  the  end 
merge  their  ])articular  nationality  in  our 
universal  nationality.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that,  by  ignoring  nationalities,  and  looking 
at  all  persons  simply  as  men  and  women, 
we  have  made  the  intercourse  between  dif¬ 
ferent  races  more  genial  here  than  it  is  or 
can  be  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  in  the  United 
States  to  get  up  a  civil  war  between  French¬ 
men  and  (iermans,  betiveen  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen.  In  a  few  years  they  ivill  all  iii- 
sensibl}',  under  the  operation  of  our  Rejiuli- 
lican  ideas,  melt  down  into  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  mere  absence  of  polit¬ 
ical  distinctions  between  men  of  different 
races  will  surely  obliterate  the  dividing  lints 
between  different  races.  The  moment  a 
government  is  established  which  places  all 
races  on  an  equality, —  which  suborilinatcs 
distinctions  of  color  and  blood  to  the  Ideas 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  —  that  moment  the 
cause,  of  Universal  Peace  is  placed  on  an 
immovable  foundation.  That  govemmunt 
we  claim  to  have  partially  established. 

Professor  Seeley,  admitting  the  ease  ivith 
which  Ills  problem  has  been  solved  here, 
feels  the  difficulty  of  solving  it  in  Europe. 
He  ridects  every  contrivance  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Peace  Societies  to  adjust  international 
controversies  as  essentially  sentimental  and 
iinliccilc.  Until,  he  says,  the  difl’erent  States 
of  Euro|)C  arc  united  in  a  Federal  Gover.”- 
iiicnt  similar  to  that  ivhich  hinds  togothi  r 
the  United  Slates  o(  the  North  American 
Continent,  peace  is  hopeless.  The  United 
States  of  Europe,  like  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  must  not  only  have  an  army  to 
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entbrce  its  judicial  decisions,  but  that  army 
must  be  the  only  standing  army  in  Europe. 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England, 
must  be  witlmut  armies,  as  Virginia,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Ohio  are  now  without  armies, 
'llie  Federal  Power  in  Europe  must  be  as 
strong  and  controlling  as  is  the  Federal 
Power  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  student  of  European  history  this 
seems  at  first  to  be  the  proposition  of  a 
mere  madman.  Such  a  student  can  refer  at 
least  to  twenty  thousand  volumes  of  the  best 
literature  of  Europe  to  show  that  the  safety 
of  civilization  depends  on  the  division  of 
Europe  into  jealous  sovereign  States.  The 
originality  of  Professor  Seeley  consists  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  sphere 
of  industry,  labor-doing  machines  have  done 
the  work  of  a  century  in  a  decade,  there  is 
no  reason  why  political  science  should  not 
advance  in  the  same  rapid  manner.  All 
intelligent  persons  are  snperior  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  race ;  why  should  not  these  intel¬ 
ligent  persons  convince  Europe,  by  the  year 
1!)00  or  1950,  that  the  international  contro¬ 
versies  between  its  different  States  are  sim¬ 
ply  a  waste  of  capital,  of  life,  of  intel¬ 
lectual  inventiveness,  of  moral  energy? 
AVhy  should  there  not  be,  in  the  course 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  a  United  States 
of  Europe  as  there  now  unmistakably  is  a 
United  States  of  America? 

Professor  Seeley  coolly  discusses  this  vital 
(picstion  as  it  has  never  been  discussed  be- 
f()rc.  He  shows  that  all  previous  European 
Congresses  have  resulted  in  making  an  ad¬ 
justment,  not  of  rights,  but  of  forces.  He 
despairs  of  peace  between  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  until  citizenship  has  overleap>ed 
all  the  bounds  of  races  and  nationalities, 
and  become  European.  “  We  must,”  he 
says,  “cease  to  be  mere  Englishmen,  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  and  must  begin  to  take  as 
much  pride  in  calling  ourselves  Europeans. 
Europe  must  have  a  Constitution  as  well  as 
the  States  that  compose  it.  There  must  be 
a  European  legislature  and  executive  as 
strong  and  as  important  as  those  that  meet 
and  act  at  Washington.  Nor  will  all  this 
succeed  unless  the  discrepancies  of  lan¬ 
guage,  race,  culture,  and  religion  can  be  so 
far  overcome  that,  by  slow  de^«es,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  State  may  come  to  value 
their  new  citizenship  as  much,  and  at  last 
more,  than  their  old ;  so  that  when  any  great 
trial  comes,  when  State  membership  draws 
one  way  and  Federal  membership  another, 
they  may,  as  the  Americans  did  in  their  trial, 
deliberately  prefer  the  Union  to  the  State.” 

It  may  be  said  that  the  only  danger  to  us, 
a  nation  of  forty  millions,  is  in  a  possible 
United  States  of  Europe  of  two  hundred 
millions.  Before,  however.  Professor’s  See¬ 
ley’s  ideal  is  realized,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  have  so  increased  in  power 
and  population  that  the  United  States  of 
Europe  can  do  nothing  but  enter  into  hai> 
inonious  relations  with  it.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciples  which  will  eventuallv  make  Europe  a 
unit,  will  make  the  United  States  its  natu¬ 
ral  friend  and  allv.  At  present  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  different  European  Powers 
are  a  little  awkward,  though  friendly ;  the 
moment  they  become  “  the  United  States  of 
Eiurope  ”  all  awkwardness  will  disappear  in 
the  cordiality  with  which  we  shall  welcome 
a  throng  of  nations  bound  together  by  our 
cherished  Ideas.  In  case  the  present  divis¬ 
ion  of  Europe  into  separate  States  continues 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  as  surely  give  the 
law  to  the  world  as  Rome  did  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  We  hope  that  our  public 
virtue  will  not  be  subjected  to  that  “  terri¬ 
ble  temptation  ”  I 


SENATOR  MORTON. 

ON  the  26th  of  September,  1862,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  was  visited  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  which  came  to  present  tor  his  consid¬ 
eration  a  paper  bearing  twelve  airaatures. 
It  was  the  famous  address  of  the  (^vernors 
of  a  dozen  loyal  States,  prepared  at  the  still 
somewhat  mysterious  Altoona  meeting  of 
that  month.  The  most  notable  names  there¬ 
to  signed  were  those  of  John  A.  Andrew 
and  Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  had  little  in 
common  save  loval^  of  spirit  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  In  both,  this  de¬ 
votion  was  lofty,  heroic,  and  earnest ;  but 
the  Western  Governor,  cast  in  a  different 
mould,  lacked  the  fervid  and  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  i^Kthufiasm  which  made  his  Massar 
chusettif’^.oWiiagt^^.  the  noblest  fi^re  of 
his  time  aha  position.  Governor  Morton’s 
name  was  signed  bv  proxy ;  he  started  for 
Altoona,  but  turned  back  at  Louisville  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  on 
the  Kentuckv  border.  Yet  no  one  who 


watched  his  course  in  Indiana  can  ever 
doubt  that  his  heart  was  in  that  address. 
The  southern  part  of  the  State  was  openly 
sympathetic  with  the  rebellion,  and  in  many 
counties  of  other  sections  the  Democratic 
element  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  national 
will  and  purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  as¬ 
sume  such  grave  responsibilities  as  came  not 
to  Governor  Andrew,  and  throughout  the 
war  constantly  contended  with  difficulties 
of  the  greatest  and  most  perplexing  magni¬ 
tude.  How  superbly  and  faithfully  he  per¬ 
formed  his  arduous  duties  we  do  not  now 
need  to  recount.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  exercised  the  powers  of  his  office  with 
such  vigor,  sleeplessness,  and  discrimination 
that  the  country  can  never  do  less  than 
remember  bis  services  in  those  trying  times 
with  cordial  gratitude. 

No  one  can  safely  predict,  however,  that 
his  public  career,  as  a  whole,  is  to  give 
him  a  place  among  those  whom  the  future 
will  eminently  honor.  He  will  not  be  forty- 
eight  till  next  August,  though  he  looks  older 
than  some  of  bis  senatorial  associates  who 
are  ten  or  twelve  years  his  senior.  Bom  in 
Indiana  half  a  dozen  years  after  its  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Union,  he  graduated  at  Miami 
University,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  1847,  and  in  1852,  when  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  was  chosen  one  of  the 
circuit  juices  of  his  8tate.  By  1856  he  had 
got  well  into  political  life,  and  in  that  year 
ran  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  in  1860  ran  again  for  the  same 
office  and  was  successful,  with  General 
Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Mexican  war  renown,  as 
Governor.  During  the  following  year  Mr. 
Lane  was  elected  United  States  Senator; 
and  thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr. 
Morton  ifecame  acting  Governor  ef  a  great 
and  excited  Commonwealth.  In  1864  he 
was  directly  elected  Governor,  and  in  1867 
followed  General  Lane  .to  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  in  which  his  term  expires  with 
March,  1873.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
held  the  Governorship  during  the  whole 
war  of  the  rebellion.  As  already  intimated, 
against  his  administration  of  that  office  the 
bitterest  enemies  he  now  has  or  ever  will 
have  must  admit  that  “  success  ”  is  to  be 
written.  His  senatorial  career  and  his 
general  policy  as  a  public  man  are  subjects 
for  furijier  and  dispassionate  consideration. 

In  person  he  is  tall  and  muscular,  with  a 
round  head  well  set  above  broad  shoulders 
and  a  deep  chest ;  and,  as  the  picture  else¬ 
where  given  shows,  his  face  is  marked  with 
well-defined  lines.  In  1865  he  suffered 
what  is  spoken  of  as  a  paralytic  shock, 
which  chiefly  affects  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  so  that  he  walks  with  difficulty  even 
when  aided  by  a  douple  of  canes.  He  visit¬ 
ed  Europe  for  medical  treatment,  and  since 
his  election  to  the  Senate  has  firequently 
been  obliged  to  seek  rest  and  recuperation 
at  the  Little  Rock  Hot  Springs  and  other 
places.  In  the  Senate  he  generally  speaks 
sitting  in  his  ehair,  though,  by  the  aid  of  an 
iron  support  at  the  end  of  his  desk,  he 
sometimes  stands  for  a  few  minutes.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  features  of 
his  face  have  been  somewhat  fashioned  to 
sternness  by  suffering  and  intense  pain.  In 
many  ways  he  is  generous  and  kindly-heart¬ 
ed,  and  numerous  friends  stand  by  him  in 
unswerving  loyalty.  He  fails  to  show  the 
qualities  which  make  one  a  social  favorite ; 
but  whether  the  fact  is  due  to  natural  habit 
or  long  sickness  cannot  be  said  by  those 
who  have  known  him  only  in  WasUngton. 
Not  wanting  in  dignity,  he  has  the  uncon¬ 
ventional  manner  of  the  West,  and  meets 
everybody  with  a  ready  and  careless  free¬ 
dom  not  common  among  men  of  Eastern 
birth  and  culture. 

The  typical  Indianiaii,  whether  senator 
or  representative  or  State  legislator,  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  strict  party  man,  to  whom  |K>litical 
independence  is  downright  political  heresy. 
Be  ne  Democrat  or  Republican,  let  him 
know  the  part^  decree,  announced  by  cau¬ 
cus  or  convention  or  administration,  and  he 
■goes  forward  in  the  way  marked  out,  not 
questioning  but  it  will  lead  to  desirable  re¬ 
sults.  Bolting  the  nomination  or  scratching 
the  ticket  is  a  sin  hardly  less  heinous  in 
his  eyes  than  a  violation  of  the  decalognec 
Criticism  of  j'our  own  p^y  or  the  action 
of  its  recognized  chiefs,  is  to  him  a  grave 
offence  not  to  be  tolerated  and  scarcely  to 
be  condoned.  The  will  of  the  party  leader 
or  representative  is  to  his  mental  vision  a 
palpable  line,  beyond  which  orthodoxy  per¬ 
mits  no  stopping.  Such  a  person  Senator 
Morton  appears  To  be  in  most  essentials,  — 
not  a.'.demagogne,t>ut  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  party  man ;  not  without  desires  for 
reform  and  progress,  but  one  whose  judg¬ 
ment  of  necessary  reforms  neither  forgets 
party  friends  nor  overlooks  party  success. 
He  may  protest  against  the  contemplated 


action  of  a  caucus  or  convention,  and  ma^ 
even  earnestly  express  the  opinion  that  it 
will  prove  unwise  or  injudicious ;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  regular  party  machine  grinds  out 
as  a  product,  he  can  be  relied  on  to  at  least 
acquiesce  in,  and  generally  to  support  with 
all  the  force  of  hia  nature.  Those  who 
deem  party  obligations  paramount  to  the 
utterance  of  individual  conviction  —  and 
we  know  the  number  is  not  small  —  can 
be  assured  that  in  this  regard  they  may 
confidently  put  their  trust  in  this  prince 
firom  Indiana. 

It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  his  views 
are  nnwortby  the  considerwon  of  such  as 
decline  to  submit  to  party  dictation.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  a  man  of  brains,  able  to 
give  forcible  and  plausible  reasons  fm*  the 
faith  he  holds  and  the  course  he  adopts.  In 
speaking  he  is  clear,  compact,  and  argu¬ 
mentative,  very  little  given  to  exasperating 
personalities,  and  rarely  wanting  in  entire 
courtesy  toward  those  of  opposing  convic¬ 
tions.  With  no  personal  magnetism,  and 
no  power  to  kindle  the  imagination,  one 
cannot  sit  in  the  Senate  gallenes,  seeing  his 
pain- worn  face  and  listening  to  his  earnest 
words,  without  feeling  drawn  to  the  side  he 
defends  or  maintains.  Cool  study  of  his 
speeches  will  show  that  he  is  not  a  man  of 
creative  or  original  ideas ;  but  one  who  has 
an  unusual  faculty  for  bringing  together 
ideas  already  projected,  fusing  them  in  the 
crucible  of  his  own  mind,  and  then  placing 
them  in  a  new  and  effPective  li^t  before  the 
public.  Men  of  this  rare  type  are  sometimes 
masterful  in  statesman^p;  but  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Morton  so  frequently  fails  to  com¬ 
prehend  what  the  sober  jmlgment  of  the 
country  demands,  proves  that  he  cannot 
be  unreservedly  trusted  as  a  leader.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  course  in  the  recent  at¬ 
tempt  to  degrade  Mr.  Sumner,  nor  of  the  sup¬ 
port  he  gives  to  further  illiberal  and  pro¬ 
scriptive  legislation  regarding  the  South, 
his  antagonism  to  any  detailed  plan  for 
civil-service  reform,  his  efforts  in  forcing  a 
concurrence  with  the  San  Domingo  annexa¬ 
tion  scheme,  and  his  strong  advocacy  two 
or  three  years  ago  of  the  pernicious  green¬ 
back  theory,  stamp  him  as  a  Senator  whose 
influence  may  at  times  be  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  Hence  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  his  friends  should  not  pray  history 
to  remember  him  as  a  Governor  in  times  of 
war  rather  than  as  a  Legislator  in  times  of 
peace.  _ 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


now  constituted.  Houses  of  prostitution 
will  probably  continue  to  exist  in  some  form 
until  the  millennium,  though  whether  they 
are  widely  scattered  and  shameless  or  kept 
in  certain  limits  of  territory  and  bounds  of 
behavior  depends  upon  the  police.  But 

Gnel-houses  systematically  carried  on  can 
driven  out  of  existence  whenever  an 
honest  and  energetic  police  commander 
takes  the  job  in  hand.  Th^  are  much 
easier  to  deal  with  than  such  crimes  as  gar- 
roting  and  burglary,  which  are  not  yet  un¬ 
dertaken  as  acknowledged  professions  by 
ward  politicians. 

The  result  in  the  impeachment  trial  of 
Governor  Holden  of  North  Carolina  is  what 
was  expected  by  those  having  knowledge  of 
political  affairs  in  that  State.  Eight  arti¬ 
cles  were  presented  against  him,  and  he  was 
found  guilty  of  the  crimes  alleg^  in  five,  by 
mOTe  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment.  Of 
course  he  is  removed  and  forever  debarred 
from  holding  any  State  office.  His  over¬ 
throw  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  regretted, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  native 
Southern  politicians,  —  ambitious,  self-seek¬ 
ing,  narrow-minded,  and  to  the  last  degree 
illiberal  and  proscriptive.  It  isn’t  worth 
while  to  shed  a  single  tear  at  his  political 
death.  Of  the  evidence  on  which  he  was 
convicted  the  general  public  knows  nothing 
whatever ;  but  evidence  probably  had  little 
to  do  with  the  matter,  his  conviction,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  having  been  predeter¬ 
mined  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  How 
the  action  of  the  court  will  affect  affairs  in 
the  State  is  a  question  for  future  judgment. 
If  we  could  believe  that  the  Conservatives 
or  Democrats  would  be  judicious,  we  might 
hope  for  more  quiet  times.  But  their  lead¬ 
ers  are  as  bad  in  one  direction  as  he  is  in 
another,  and  it  seems  probable  that  there 
will  be  further  disorder  and  an  increase  of 
outrages  against  the  colored  population. 


The  New  York  Tribune  added  another 
to  its  long  list  of  services  to  the  public 
when  it  imnutely  investigated  and  tmldly 
exposed  the  panel  houses  and  keno  estab- 
lisnments  of  the  metropolis, — though  the 
task  can  hardly  have  been  a  pleasant  under¬ 
taking  to  a  paper  which  circulates  among 
pure-minded  families.  The  notable  points 
of  the  revelation  were  not  so  much  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  robberi'  systematically  done 
in  New  York,  as  the  fact  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  houses  where  the  theft  is  carried  on 
are  the  local  politicians  who  rule  the  city 
and  the  State,  and  the  accompanying  fat^^ 
that  the  police  are  in  their  pay  or  otherwise 
in  their  power.  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Tweed  are  not  the  only  festering 
sores  on  New  York  affairs ;  they  are  rather 
the  most  conspicuous  fruit  upon  a  great, 
thriving  tree  of  rascality,  the  roots  of  which 
strike  rar  into  the  earth.  The  house  into 
which  a  simple  country  visitor  is  allured 
under  the  eyes  of  the  police,  with  the  one 
purpose  of  robbing  him  of  every  cent  in  his 
pockets  and  frightening  him  out  again  in 
five  minutes,  still  under  the  eyes  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  with  no  hope  of  redress,  —  houses 
the  net  profits  of  one  of  which  are  said  to 
be  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month,  —  are  at 
the  foundation  of  the  great  stnictim!  of 
wickedness  which  towers  over  New  York 
and  hides  from  public  view  all  the  good 
preached  and 'done  there.  Such  battering- 
rams  as  that  prepared  by  the  Tribune,  driv¬ 
en  by  the  impetus  of  public  opinion,  must 
sometime  and  somehtm  knock  the  wMe 
edifice  into  ruins ;  but  just  when  and  just 
how  it  is  hard  for  the  most  confident  fmth 
to  [Kiint  out. 

Cektainly  there  is  not  much  to  l)C 
looked  for  from  such  spasmodic  raids  of  the 
police  as  that  <lirected  against  the  keno  sa¬ 
loons,  which  was  ostentatiously  made  soon 
after  the  disclosures  referred  to,  and  resulted 
ip  amuch  greater  measure  of  failure  than  of 
stfecess.  It  was'chmsBterijtie  to  selwt  the 
less  heinous  of  the  two  classes  of  nuisances 
exposed  and  that  most  difficult  to  suppress 
by  police  action.  Gambling  has  never  oeen 
entirely  put  down,  never  can  be  entirely 
put  down,  in  a  great  city  as  the  world  is 


The  Queen’s  ministry’  has  laid  before 
Parliament  the  correspondence  preceding 
the  appointment  of  the  English-American 
Joint  Commission.  It  is  not  given  in  the 
London  papers,  but  we  presume  it  includes 
little  beyond  what  was  made  public  in  this 
country  by  the  President.  TVfe  are  glad  to 
find  the  London  Times  taking  the  view  we 
expressed  last  week  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Commission, — 
its  language  being,  “  in  the  end  and 
firom  a  comparatively  modest  beginning,  a 
scheme  is  reached  for  removing  at  one 
sweep  all  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.”  Reports  in  our 
daily  newspapers  say  the  Commission  is  still 
discussing  what  may  be  called  the  Cana¬ 
dian  branch  of  the  question.  This  we  sup¬ 
posed  would  be  first  in  order,  and  we  think 
It  will  prove  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the 
subject  on  which  to  reach  an  agreement. 
We  quite  concur  with  the  Times,  when  it 
says  that  none  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  full  settlement  should  prove  insurmount¬ 
able  if  the  negotiations  are  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  parties  to  the  correspondence. 

The  experience  of  the  few  weeks  in  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  newly  constituted  Congress  was 
enough  to  show  that  legislation  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  IS  to  be  a  very  different  thing  firom  what 
it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  The 
Democrats  are  not  yet  in  power,  but  they 
are  a  power  in  the  land,  abundantly  able  to 
exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  every  step 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thev  have  ability  as  well  as  numbers,  and 
are  in  no  sense  a  minmty  to  be  sneezed  at. 
The  first  result  of  this  new  development  is 
sure  to  be  a  tightening  up  of  the  reins  of 
party  discipline ;  and  we  shall  look  to  see 
the  Republican  ranks,  which  have  shown 
such  irregular  alignment,  such  wild  firing, 
such  murmurs  of  mutiny,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  closed  up  firm  and  formidable  when 
Congress  reassembles  in  December.  If 
another  result  is  a  general  tendency  to  pru¬ 
dent  and  cautious  action  in  all  things,  not 
only  in  the  Capitol,  but  at  the  White  House 
and  elsewhere,  which  is  the  next  lesson  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  well  not  only  for  the  par¬ 
ty  but  for  the  coimtiy. 

“  The  London  School  Board,”  says  the 
Spectator,  “  after  a  long  debate,  have  adopted 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith’s  motion  to  read  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  with  reserves 
expressly  enjoining  that  no  attempt  what¬ 
ever  shall  be  made  to  influence  any  piipil  in 
the  direction  of  any  sectarian  view.  TTiese 
theoretic  debates  are  vexations.  Whi-  don’t 
they  adopt  the  Privy  Council’s  statistics  as 
to  the  Educational  wants  of  London,  and 
set  to  work  at  once  at  the  organization  of 
the  new  school  system  ?  ” 
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white  M  B  ghost,  end  given  up  for  deed. 
No  pulse  for  nours ;  and  when  his  life  came 
bacK,  his  reason  was  gone.” 

"  Good  heavens,  madam  I  ” 

“  For  a  time  it  was ;  how  he  did  rave  I  and 
‘  Bella  ’  the  only  name  on  his  lips.  And 
now  he  lies,  in  his  own  house,  as  weak  as 
water.  Come,  old  gentleman,  don’t  you  be 
too  hard.  You  are  not  a  child,  like  your 
daughter.  Take  the  world  as  it  is.  Do 
you  think  you  will  ever  find  a  man  of  for* 
tune  who  has  not  had  a  lat^  friend  ?  Why, 
every  single  gentleman  in  London,  that  can 
afibra  to  keep  a  saddle-horse,  has  an  article 
of  that  sort  in  some  corner  or  other ;  and 
if  he  parts  with  her  as  soon  as  his  banns 
are  cried,  that  is  all  you  can  expect.  Do 
you  think  any  mother  in  Belgravia  would 
make  a  row  aMut  that.  They  are  downier 
than  you  are.  They  would  smrug  their  aris¬ 
tocratic  shoulders,  and  decline  to  listen  to 
the  past  lives  of  their  sons-in-law,  —  unless 
it  was  all  in  the  newspapers,  mind  you.” 

“  If  Belgravian  mothers  have  mercenary 
minds,  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should, 
whose  cheeks  have  bronzed  in  the  service 


whitened  in  honor.’ 

On  receiving  this  broadside,  the  Somer¬ 
set  altered  her  tone  directly,  and  said,  ob¬ 
sequiously,  “  That  is  true,  sir,  and  I  beg 
,  your  pardon  for  comparing  you  to  the  trash. 
I  But  brave  men  are  pitiful,  you  know ;  then 
show  yoim  pity  here.  Pity  a  gentleman 
that  repented  his  faults  as  soon  as  your 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

Meantime  Mr.  Oldfield  began  to  tell 
the  Admiral  who  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  come  to  remove  a  false  impression  about 
a  client  of  his,  Sir  Charles  Bassett. 

“  That,  sir,”  said  the  Admiral,  sternly,  “  is 
a  name  we  never  mention  here.” 

He  rose,  and  went  to  the  folding-doors, 
and  deliberately  closed  tbem. 

The  Somerset,  thus  defeated,  bit  her  lip, 
and  sat  all  of  a  heap,  like  a  cat  about  to 
spring,  looking  sulky  and  vicious. 

Mr.  Oldfield  persisted,  and  as  he  took  the 

Admiral’s  hint  and  lowered  his  voice,  he  |  of  a  virtuous  Queen,  and  whose  hairs  have 
was  interrupted  no  more ;  but  made  a 
simple  statement  of  those  facts  which  are 
known  to  the  reader. 

Admiral  Bruce  heard  them,  and  admitted 
that  the  case  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  had 
thought. 

Then  Mr.  Oldfield  proposed  that  Sir 
Charles  should  be  readmitted. 

“  No,”  said  the  old  Admiral, 
firmly  ;  “  turn  it  how  you  will,  it  is 
too  ugly ;  the  bloom  of  the  thing  is 
gone.  Why  should  my  daughter 
take  that  woman’s  leavings  ?  Why 
should  I  give  her  pure  heart  to  a 
man  about  town  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  will  break  it  else,” 
said  Miss  Somerset  with  affected 
politeness. 

“  Give  her  credit  for  more  dig¬ 
nity,  madam,  if  you  please,”  replied 
Admiral  Bruce  with  equal  polite¬ 
ness. 

“  O,  bother  dignity  1  ”  cried  the 
Somerset. 

At  this  free  phrase  from  so  well- 
dressed  a  lady.  Admiral  Bruce 
opened  his  eyes,  and  inquired  of 
Oldfield  rather  satirically,  who  was 
this  lady  that  did  him  the  honor 
to  interfere  in  his  family  affairs. 

Oldfield  looked  confused ;  but 
Somerset,  full  of  mother-wit,  was 
not  to  be  caught  napping.  “  I ’m 
a  bystander ;  and  they  always  see 
clearer  than  the  folk  themselves. 

You  are  a  man  of  honor,  sir,  and 
you  are  very  clever  at  sea,  no 
doubt ;  and  a  fighter,  and  all  that ; 
but  you  are  no  match  for  laud- 
sharks  :  you  are  being  made  a  dupe 
and  a  tool  of.  Who  do  you  think 
wrote  that  anonymous  letter  to  vour 
daughter  ?  A  friend  of  truth  ?  A 
friend  of  injured  innocence  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  One  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  ;  Sir  Charles’s  cousin.  Here, 

Mr.  Oldfield,  please  compare  those 
two  handwritings  closely,  and  you 
will  see  I  am  right.”  She  put  down  the 
anonymous  letter  and  Richard  Bassett’s 


with  a  look  and  a  gesture  so  innocent,  con¬ 
fiding,  and  imploring,  that  the  Somerset, 
already  much  excited  by  her  own  eloquence 
took  a  turn  not  uncommon  with  termagants, 
and  began  to  cry  herself. 

But  she  soon  stopped  that,  for  she  saw 
her  time  was  come  to  go,  and  avoid  un¬ 
pleasant  explanations.  She  made  a  dart 
and  secured  the  two  letters.  “  Settle  it 
amongst  yourselves,”  said  she,  wheeling 
round  and  bestowing  this  advice  on  the 
whole  party,  then  shot  a  sharp  arrow  at  the 
Admiral  as  she  fled.  “  If  you  must  be  a 
tool  of  Richard  Bassett,  don’t  be  a  tool  and 
a  dupe  by  halves,  ffe  is  in  love  with  her 
too.  Marry  her  to  the  blackguard,  and 
then  you  will  be  sure  to  kill  Sir  Charles.” 

Having  delivered  this  with  such  volubility 
that  the  words  pattered  out  like  a  roll  of 
musketry,  she  flounced  out,  with  red  cheeks 
and  wet  eyes,  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and 
sprang  into  her  carriage,  whipped  the  po¬ 
nies,  and  away  at  a  pace  that  made  the 
spectators  stare. 

Mr.  Oldfield  muttered  some  excuses  and 
retired  more  sedately. 

All  this  set  Bella  Bruce  trembling  and 
weeping,  and  her  father  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  could  bring  her  to  anything  like 
composure.  Her  first  words,  when  she 
could  find  breath,  were  “He  is  innocent; 
he  is  unhappy.  O  that  I  could  fly  to  him  !  ” 

“  Innocent  1  What  proof?  ” 

“  That  brave  lady  said  so.” 

“  Brave  lady  I  A  bold  hussy.  Most 


SHE  MADE  A  DART  AND  SECURED  THE  TWO  LETTERS.  “  SETTLE  IT  AMONGST  YOURSELVES,”  SAID  SHE. 


letter  to  herself;  but  she  coidd  not  wait 
for  Mr.  Oldfield  to  compare  the  documents, 
now  her  tongue  was  set  going.  “  Yes,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  IS  new  to  you ;  but  you  ’ll  find 
that  little  scheming  rascal  wrote  them  both, 
and  with  as  base  a  motive,  and  as  black  a 
heart,  as  any  other  anonymous  coward’s. 
His  game  is  to  make  Sir  Charles  Bassett 
die  childless,  and  so  then  this  dirty  fellow 
would  inherit  the  estate ;  and,  owing  to 
you  being  so  green,  and  swallowing  an 
anonymous  letter  like  pure  water  from  the 
wring,  he  very  ncarlv  got  his  way;  Sir 
Charles  has  been  at  ueath’s  door  along  of 
all  this.” 

“  Hush,  madam  I  not  so  loud,  please,” 
whispered  Admiral  Bruce,  looking  uneasily 
towarels  the  folding-doors. 

“Why  not?”  bawled  the  Somerset  “  'The 

TRUTH  MAT  BE  BLAMED,  BUT  IT  CAN’T  BE 
SHAMED.  I  tell  you  that  your  precious  let¬ 
ter  Ixought  Sir  Charles  Bassett  to  Ae  brink 
of  the  grave.  Soon  as  ever  he  rot  it,  he 
came  tearing  in  his  cab  to  Miss  ^merset’s 
house,  and  accused  her  of  telling  the  lie  to 
keep  him,  —  and  he  might  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  for  the  jade  never  did  a  sneaking  thing 
in  her  life,  —  but  any  way  he  thought  it  must 
be  her  doing,  miscalled  her  like  a  dog,  and 
raged  at  her  dreadful,  and,  at  last,  what  with 
love  and  fury  and  despair,  he  had  the  terri- 
blest  fit  you  ever.  He  fell  down  as  black  as 
your  hat,  and  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  teeth 
gnashed,  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
took  four  to  hold  him;  and  prosently  as 


daughter  showed  him  there  was  a  better  likely  a  fi*iend  of  the  woman  Somerset,  and 
loye  within  reach,  and  now  lies  stung  by  an  I  a  bird  of  the  same  feather.  Sir  Charles 


anonymous  viper,  and  almost  dying  of  love 
and  mortification ;  and  pity  your  own  girl, 
that  will  soon  lose  her  health  and  perhaps 
her  life,  if  you  don’t  give  in.” 

“  She  is  not  so  we»,  madam.  She  is  in 
better  spirits  already.” 

“  Ay,  but  then  she  did  n’t  know  what  he 
had  suiOfered  for  her.  She  does  now,  for  I 
heard  her  moan,  and  she  will  die  for  him 
now,  or  else  she  will  give  you  twice  as 
many  kisses  as  usual  some  day,  and  cry  a 
bucketful  over  you,  and  then  run  away  with 
her  lover ;  I  know  women  better  than  you 
do ;  I  am  one  of  the  precious  lot.” 

'The  Admiral  replied  only  with  a  look  of 
superlative  scorn ;  this  incensed  the  Somer¬ 
set,  and  that  daring  woman,  whose  ear  was 
nearer  to  the  door,  and  had  caught  sounds 
that  escaped  the  men,  actually  turned  the 
lumdie,  and  while  her  eye  flashed  defiance, 
her  vigorous  foot  spurned  the  folding-doors 
wide  open  in  half  a  moment. 

Bella  Bruce  lay  with  her  head  sideways 
on  the  table,  and  her  hands  extended, 
moaning  and  sobbing  piteoiuly  for  poor 
Sir  Chimles. 

“  For  shame,  madam,  to  expose  my  child  I  ” 
cried  the  Admiral,  bursting  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  grief.  He  rushed  to  her  and  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  scarcely  noticed  him,  for  the  moment 
he  turned  her  she  caught  tight  of  Miss 
Somerset,  and  recognized  her  &e  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “  Ah  I  the  Sister  of  Charity  I  ”  she 
eriedi  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  her 


has  done  himself  no  good  with  me  by  send¬ 
ing  such  an  emissary. 

“No,  papa;  it  was  the  lawyer  brought 
her,  and  then  her  own  good  heart  made  her 
burst  out.  Ah  I  she  is  not  like  me :  she  has 
courage.  What  a  noble  thing  courage  is, 
especially  in  a  woman  I  ” 

“  Bray  did  you  hear  the  language  of  this 
noble  lady  ?  ” 

“  Every  word,  nearly ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  them.  They  were  diamonds  and 
pearls.” 

“  Of  the  sort  you  can  pick  up  at  Billings- 
gate.” 

“  Ah,  papa,  she  pleaded  for  him  as  I  can¬ 
not  plead,  and  yet  I  love  him.  It  was  true 
eloquence.  O,  how  she  made  me  shud¬ 
der.  Only  think ;  he  had  a  fit,  and  lost  his 
reason,  and  all  for  me.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
What  shall  I  do?  ” 

'This  brought  on  a  fit  of  weeping. 

Her  father  pitied  her,  and  gave  her  a 
crumb  of  sympathy :  said  he  was  sorry  for 
Sir  Charles. 

“  But,”  smd  he,  recovering  his  resolution, 
“it  cannot  be  helped.  He  must  expiate 
his  vices,  like  other  men.  Do  pray  pluck 
up  a  little  spirit  and  sense;  now  try  and 
keep  to  the  point  'This  woman  came  frem 
him ;  and  you  say  you  heard  her  language, 
and  admire  it.  Quote  me  some  of  it.” 

“  She  said  he  fell  down  as  black  as  his 
hat  and  his  eyes  rolled,  and  his  poor  teeth 
gnashed,  and,  O  my  dwling  I  my  darling  I 
oh  I  oh  I  oh  I” 


“'There — there, — I  mean  about  other 
things.” 

Bella  complied,  but  with  a  runnii^  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  sweetest  little  sob^ 
“She  said  I  must  be  very  green  to 
swallow  an  anonymous  letter  like  spring 
water.  Oh  I  oh  1  ” 

“  Green  ?  'There  was  a  word  I  ” 

“  Oh  1  oh !  But  it  is  the  right  word. 
You  can’t  mend  it  Try,  and  you  will  see 
you  can’t.  Of  course  I  was  green.  Oh  I 
And  she  said  every  gentleman  who  can 
afford  to  keep  a  saddle-horse  has  a  female 
friend,  till  his  banns  are  called  in  church. 
Oh  I  oh  1  ” 

“  A  pretty  statement  to  come  to  your 
ears !  ” 

“  But  if  it  is  the  truth  I  ‘  The  truth 

MAT  BE  BLAMED,  BUT  IT  CAN’T  BE 
SHAMED.’  Ah !  I  ’ll  not  forget  that :  I  ’ll 
pray  every  night.  I  may  remember  those 
words  of  the  brave  lady  !  Oh  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  take  her  for  your  oracle.” 

“I  mean  to.  I  always  try  to  profit  by 
my  superiors.  She  has  courage :  I  have 
none.  I  beat  about  the  bush  and  talk  skim- 
milk:  she  uses  the  very  word.  She  said 
we  have  been  the  dupe  and  the  tool  of  a 
little  scheming  rascal,  an  anonymous  cow¬ 
ard,  with  motives  as  base  as  his  heart  is 
black,  oh !  oh !  &y,  that  is  the  way  to  speak 
of  such  a  man  :  I  can’t  do  it  myself,  but  I 
reverence  the  brave  lady  who  can.  And 
she  was  n’t  afraid  even  of  you,  dear  papa. 

‘  Come,  old  gentleman  ’  —  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  — 

<  take  the  world  as  it  is.  Belgra¬ 
vian  mothers  would  not  break  Mh 
their  hearts  for  what  is  past  and 

gone.’  What  hard  good  sense  I  a 
liing  I  always  did  admire  :  be¬ 
cause  I ’ve  got  none.  But  her 
heart  is  not  hard.  After  all  her 
words  of  fire  that  went  so  straight, 
instead  of  beating  the  bush,  she 
ended  by  crying  for  me.  Oh !  oh  ! 
oh  I  Bless  her !  Bless  her  I  It* 
ever  there  was  a  good  woman  in 
the  world,  that  is  one.  She  was 
not  born  a  lady,  I  am  afraid ;  but 
that  is  nothing :  she  was  born  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  I  mean  to  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  take  her  for  my’ 
example  in  all  things.  No,  dear 
papa,  women  are  not  so  pitiful  to 
woDcen,  without  cause.  She  is  al¬ 
most  a  stranger,  yet  she  cried  for 
me.  Can  you  be  harder  to  me 
than  she  is  f  No ;  pity  your  poor 
girl,  who  will  lose  her  health,  and 
perhaps  her  life.  Pity  poor  Charles, 
stung  by  an  anonymous  viper,  and 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness  fiar  me ; 
oh  1  oh  I  oh  I  ” 

“I  do  pity  you,  Bella.  When 
you  cry  like  this  my  heart  bleeds.” 

“  I  ’ll  try  not  to  cry,  papa.  Oh  I 
oh!” 

“  But,  most  of  all,  I  pity  your  in¬ 
fatuation,  your  blindness.  Poor 
innocent  dove,  that  looks  at  others 
by  the  light  of  her  own  goodness, 
and  so  secs  all  manner  of  virtues 
in  a  brazen  hussy.  Now  answer 
me  one  plain  question.  You  called 
her  ‘  the  Sister !  ’  Is  she  not  the 
same  woman  that  played  the  Sister  of  Char¬ 
ity  ?  ” 

Bella  blushed  to  the  temples,  and  said 
hesitatingly  she  was  not  quite  sure. 

“  Come,  Bella.  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  imitate  the  jade,  and  not  beat  about  the 
bush.  Yes,  or  no  ?  ” 

“  'The  features  are  very  like.” 

“  Bella,  you  know  it  is  the  same  woman. 
You  recognized  her  in  a  moment.  That 
speaks  volumes.  But  she  shall  find  I  am 
not  to  be  made  ‘  a  dupe  and  a  fool  of  ’  quite 
so  easily  as  she  thinks.  I  ’ll  tell  you  what, 
—  this  is  some  professional  actress  Sir 
Charles  has  hired  to  waylay  you.  Little 
simpleton !  ” 

He  said  no  more  at  that  time ;  but,  after 
dinner,  he  ruminated,  and  took  a  very  se¬ 
rious,  indeed  almost  a  maritime,  view  of  the 
crisis.  “I ’m  overmatched  now,”  thought 
he.  “  'They  will  cut  my  sloop  out  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  flagship,  if  we  stay 
much  longer  in  this  port,  —  a  lawyer  against 
me,  and  a  woman  too ;  there ’s  nothing  to  be 
done  but  heave  anchor,  hoist  sail,  and  run 
for  it.” 

He  sent  off  a  foreign  telegram,  and  then 
went  up  stairs.  “  Bella,  my  dear,”  said  he, 
“  pack  up  your  clothes  for  a  journey.  We 
start  to-morrow.”  , 

“  A  journey,  papa  I  A  long  one  ?  ” 

“  No.  We  sha’  n’t  double  the  Horn  this 
time.” 

“  Brighton  ?  Paris  ?  ” 

“  O,  farther  than  that.” 

“  The  grave.  That  is  the  journey  1 
should  like  to  take.” 
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“  So  you  shall,  some  day  *,  but,  just  now, 
it  is  a  foreign  port  yon  are  bound  for.  (lo 
and  pack.” 

“  I  obey.”  And  she  was  creeping  off,  but 
he  called  her  back  and  kissed  her,  and  said, 
“  Now,  I  ’ll  tell  you  where  you  are  going ; 
but  you  must  solemnly  promise  me  not  to 
write  one  line  to  Sir  Charles  Bassett.” 

She  promised ;  but  cried  as  soon  as  she 
hail  promised;  whereat  the  Admiral  in¬ 
terred  he  had  done  wisely  to  exact  the 
promise. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “  we  are  going 
to  Baden.  Your  aunt  Molineux  is  there. 
She  is  a  woman  of  great  delicacy  and  pru¬ 
dence,  and  has  daughters  of  her  own  all 
well  married,  thanks  to  her  motherly  care. 
She  will  bring  you  to  your  senses  better 
than  1  can.” 

Next  evening  they  left  England,  by  the 
mail ;  and  the  day  after,  Richard  Bassett 
learned  this  through  his  servant,  and  went 
home  triumphant,  and,  indeed,  wondering 
at  his  success.  He  ascribed  it,  however,  to 
the  Nemesis  which  dogs  the  heels  of  those 
who  inherit  the  estate  of  another. 

Such  was  the  only  moral  reflection  he 
made,  though  the  business  in  general,  and 
particularly  his  share  in  it,  admitted  of  sev¬ 
eral. 

Miss  Somerset  also  heard  of  it,  and  told 
Mr.  Oldfield ;  he  told  Sir  Charles  Bassett. 

That  gentleman  sighed  deeply,  and  said 
nothing.  He  had  lost  all  hope. 

The  whole  matter  appeared  stagnant  for 
about  ten  days ;  and  then  a  delicate  hand 
stirred  the  dead  waters  cautiously.  Mr. 
(Oldfield,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  received 
a  short  letter  from  Bella  Bruce. 

•<  KoNiesBERG  Hotel,  Baden. 

“  Miss  Brace  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Oldfield,  and  will  feel  much  obliged  if  he  will  send 
her  the  name  and  address  of  that  brave  ladg  who 
accompanied  him  to  her  father’s  house. 

“  2fiss  Bruce  desires  to  thank  that  ladg,  person- 
allg,  fur  her  brave  defence  of  one  with  whom  it 
would  he  improfyer  in  her  to  communicate ;  but  she 
can  never  be  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  nor  hear  of 
Us  sufferitujs  without  deep  sorrow." 

“  Confound  it !  ”  said  Solomon  Oldfield, 
“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  must  n’t  tell  her  it 
is  Miss  Somerset.”  So  the  warj-  lawyer 
had  a  copy  of  the  letter  made,  and  sent  to 
Miss  Somerset  for  instructions. 

Miss  Somerset  sent  for  Mr.  Marsh,  who 
was  now  more  at  her  beck  and  call  than 
ever,  and  told  him  she  had  a  ticklish  letter 
to  write.  “  I  can  talk  with  the  best,”  said 
she ;  “  but  the  moment  I  sit  down  and  take 
up  a  pen,  something  cold  runs  up  my 
shoulder,  and  then  down  my  back-bone, 
and  1  ’m  palsied.  Now  you  are  always 
writing,  and  can’t  say  ‘  Bo  ’  to  a  goose,  in 
company.  Let  us  mix  ourselves.  I  ’ll 
walk  alwut,  and  speak  my  mind ;  and  then 
you  put  down  the  cream,  and  send  it.” 

From  this  ingenious  process  resulted  the 
following  composition :  — 

“  She  whom  Miss  Bruce  is  good  enough  to  call 
'  the  brave  ladg,’  happened  to  know  the  truth,  and 
that  tempted  her  to  trg  and  baffle  an  anongmous 
slanderer  who  was  ruining  the  happiness  of  a  ladg 
ami  gentleman.  Being  a  person  of  uxirm  impulses, 
she  went  great  lengths ;  hut  she  now  wishes  to  retire 
into  the  shade.  She  is  flattered  bg  Miss  Bruce’s 
desire  to  know  her,  and  some  dag,  perhaps,  mag 
remind  her  of  it.  But,  at  present,  she  must  deng 
herself  that  honor.  If  her  reasons  were  known. 
Miss  Bruce  would  not  he  offended,  nor  hurt;  she 
would  entirely  approve  tUmr 

Soon  after  this,  as  Sir  Charles  Bassett  sat 
by  the  fire,  disconsolate,  his  servant  told 
him  a  lady  wanted  to  see  him. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Charles ;  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  a  sort  of  a  nun.  Sir  Charles.” 

“  O,  a  Sister  of  Charity  I  Perhaps  the 
one  that  nursed  me.  Admit  her,  ny  all 
means.” 

The  Sister  came  in.  She  had  a  large 
veil  on.  Sir  Charles  received  her  with 
profound  respect,  and  thanked  her,  with 
some  little  hesitation,  for  her  kind  attention 
to  him.  She  stopped  him  by  saying  that 
was  merely  her  duty.  “  But,”  said  she, 
softly,  “  words  fell  from  you,  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  that  touched  my  heart.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  I  happen  to  know  the  lady.” 

“  You  know  my  Bella  I  ”  cried  Sir  Charles. 
“  Ah,  then  no  wonder  you  speak  so  kindly : 
you  can  feel  what  I  have  lost.  She  has  left 
England  to  avoid  me.” 

“  All  the  better.  Where  she  is,  the  door 
cannot  be  closed  in  your  face.  She  is  at 
Baden.  Follow  her  there.  She  has  heard 
the  truth  from  Mr.  Oldfield,  and  she  knows 
who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter.” 

“  And  who  did  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Richard  Bassett.” 

This  amazed  Sir  Charles. 

“  'The  scoundrel !  ”  said  he,  after  a  long 
silence. 


“Well,  then,  why  let  that  fellow  defeat 
you,  for  his  own  ends  ?  I  would  go  at  once 
to  Baden.  Your  leaving  England  would  be 
one  more  proof  to  her  that  she  has  no  rival. 
Stick  to  her  like  a  man,  sir,  and  you  will 
win  her  I  tell  you. 

These  words  from  a  nun  amazed  and 
fired  him.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  flushed 
with  sudden  hope  and  ardor.  “  I  ’ll  leave 
for  Baden  to-morrow  morning.” 

The  Sister  rose  to  retire. 

“  No,  no,”  cried  Sir  Charles.  “  I  have 
not  thanked  you.  I  ought  to  go  down  on 
my  knees  and  bless  you  for  all  this.  To 
whom  am  I  so  indebted  ?  ” 

“  No  matter,  sir.” 

“But  it  does  matter.  You  nursed  me, 
and  perhaps  saved  my  life,  and  now  you 
give  me  back  the  hopes  that  make  life 
sweet.  You  will  not  trust  me  with  your 
name  ?  ” 

“  We  have  no  name.” 

“  Your  voice  at  times  sounds  very  like  — 
no,  1  will  not  affront  you  by  such  a  compari¬ 
son.” 

“  I ’m  her  sister,”  said  she,  like  lightning. 

This  announcement  staggered  Sir  Charles, 
and  he  was  silent  and  uncomfortable.  It 
gave  him  a  chill. 

The  Sister  watched  him  keenly,  but  said 
nothing. 

Sir  Charles  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so 
he  asked  to  sec  her  face.  “  It  must  M  as 
beautiful  as  your  heart.” 

The  Sister  shook  her  head.  ‘‘My  face 
has  been  disfigured  by  a  frightful  disorder.” 

Sir  Charles  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
regret  and  pity. 

“  I  could  not  bear  to  show  it  to  one  who 
esteems  me  as  you  seem  to  do.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  will  not  always  be  so.” 

“  1  hope  not.  You  are  ^oun^  and  Heaven 
is  good.  Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  ?  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me  r  ” 

“  Nothing  —  unless  ”  —  said  she,  feigning 
vast  timidity,  “you  could  spare  me  that 
ring  of  yours,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  part 
I  have  played  in  this  affair.” 

Sir  Charles  colored.  It  was  a  ruby  of 
the  purest  water,  and  had  been  two  centu¬ 
ries  in  his  family.  He  colored,  but  was  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  hesitate.  “  He  said, 
“  By  all  means :  but  it  is  a  poor  thing  to 
offer  you.” 

“  I  shall  value  it  very  much.” 

“  Say  no  more.  1  am  fortunate  in  having 
anything  you  deign  to  accept.” 

And  so  the  ring  changed  hands. 

The  Sister  now  put  it  on  her  middle 
finger,  and  held  up  her  hand,  and  her  bright 
eyes  glanced  at  it,  through  her  veil,  with 
that  delight  which  her  sex  in  general  feel 
at  the  possession  of  a  new  bawble.  She 
recovers  herself,  however,  and  told  him, 
soberly,  the  ring  should  return  to  his  family 
at  her  death,  if  not  before. 

“  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  for  it,” 
said  she.  “  Miss  Bruce  has  foxy  hair  and 
she  is  veiy  timid.  Don’t  you  tiAe  her  ad¬ 
vice  about  commanding  her.  She  would 
like  to  be  your  slave  I  Don ’t  let  her. 
Coax  her  to  ^ak  her  mind.  Make  a 
firiend  of  her.  Don ’t  you  put  her  to  this  — 
that  she  must  displease  you  or  else  deceive 
you.  She  might  choose  wrong,  especially 
with  that  colored  hair.” 

“  It  is  not  in  her  nature  to  deceive.” 

“It  is  not  in  her  nature  to  displease. 
Excuse  me ;  I  am  too  fanciful  and  look  at 
women  too  close.  But  I  know  your  happi¬ 
ness  depends  on  her :  all  your  eggs  are  in 
that  one  basket.  Well,  I  have  told  you 
how  to  carry  the  basket.  Good  by.” 

Sir  Charles  saw  her  out,  and  ^wud  re¬ 
spectfully  to  her  in  the  hall,  while  bis  ser¬ 
vant  opened  the  street  door.  He  did  her 
this  homage  as  his  benefactress. 

When  Admiral  and  Miss  Bruce  reached 
Baden,  Mrs.  Molineux  was  away  on  a  visit ; 
and  this  disappointed  Admiral  Bruce,  who 
had  counted  on  her  assistance  to  manage 
and  comfort  Bella.  Bella  needed  the  latter 
very  much ;  a  glance  at  her  pale,  pensive, 
lovely  face,  was  enough  to  show  tnat  sor¬ 
row  was  rooted  at  her  neart.  She  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  no  restraint,  but  kept  the  house  of 
her  own  accord,  thinking,  as  persons  of  her 
age  are  apt  to  do,  that  her  whole  history 
must  be  written  in  her  face.  Still,  of  course, 
she  did  go  out  sometimes,  and  one  cold,  but 
bright  afternoon  she  was  strolling  languidly 
on  the  jwade,  when  all  in  a  moment  she 
met  Sir  Charles  Bassett  face  to  face. 

She  gave  an  eloquent  scream,  and  turned 
pale  a  moment,  and  then  the  hot  blood 
came  ru.sbing,  and  then  it  retired,  and  she 
stood  at  bay,  with  heaving  bosom,  and  great 
eyes. 

Sir  Charles  held  out  both  hands  pathet¬ 
ically.  “  Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  me.” 

Wlien  she  found  he  was  so  afraid  of  of¬ 
fending  her,  she  became  more  courageous. 


“  How  dare  jou  come  here  ?”  said  she,  but 
with  more  curiosity  than  violence,  for  it  had 
been  her  dream  of  hope  he  would  come. 

“  How  could  1  keep  away,  when  1  heard 
you  were  here  ?  ” 

“  You  must  not  speak  to  me,  sir.  I  am 
forbidden.” 

“  Pray  do  not  condemn  me,  unheard.” 

“  If  I  listen  to  you  I  shall  believe  you.  I 
won’t  hear  a  word.  Gentlemen  can  do 
things  that  ladies  cannot  even  speak  about. 
Talk  to  my  aunt  Molineux ;  our  fate  de¬ 
pends  on  her.  This  will  teach  you  not  to 
be  so  wicked.  AVhat  business  have  gentle¬ 
men  to  be  so  wicked  ?  Ladies  are  not.  No, 
it  is  no  use,  I  will  not  hear  a  syllabic.  I  am 
ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  you.  You 
are  a  bad  character.  O  Charles,  is^  it 
true  you  had  a  fit  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  have  you  been  very  ill  ?  Y'ou  look 
ill.” 

“  I  am  better  now,  dearest.” 

“  ‘  Dearest  1  ’  Don’t  call  me  names.  How 
dare  you  keep  speaking  to  me,  when  I  re¬ 
quest  yon  not  ? ” 

“  But  I  can’t  excuse  myself,  and  obtain 
my  pardon,  and  recover  your  love,  unless  I 
am  allowed  to  speak.” 

“  O,  you  can  speak  to  my  aunt  Moli¬ 
neux,  and  she  will  read  you  a  fine  lesson.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  knows.  But  there  is  her  house, 
the  one  with  the  iron  gate.  Get  her  car 
first,  if  you  really  love  me ;  and  don’t  you 
ever  waylay  me  again.  If  you  do,  I  shall 
say  something  rude  to  you,  sir.  O,  I ’m  so 
happy  1  ” 

Having  let  this  out,  she  hid  her  face  with 
her  bauds,  and  fled  like  the  very  wind. 

At  dinner-time  she  was  in  high  spirits. 

The  Admiral  congratulated  her.  “  Brava, 
Bell  I  Youth,  and  health,  and  a  foreign 
air,  will  soon  cure  you  of  that  folly.” 

Bella  blushed  deeply,  and  said  nothing. 
ITie  truth  struggled  witliin  her,  too,  but  she 
shrank  from  giving  pain  and  receiving  ex¬ 
postulation. 

She  kept  the  house,  though,  for  two  days, 
partly  out  of  modesty,  partly  out  of  an 
honest  and  pious  desire  to  obey  her  father 
as  much  as  she  could. 

The  third  day  Mrs.  Molineux  arrived, 
and  sent  over  to  the  Admiral. 

He  invited  Bella  to  come  with  him.  She 
consented  eagerly ;  but  was  so  long  in  dress¬ 
ing  that  he  threatened  to  go  without  her. 
She  implored  him  not  to  do  mat ;  and,  after 
a  monstrous  delay,  the  motive  of  which  the 
reader  may  periiaps  divine,  father  and 
daughter  called  on  Mrs.  Molineux.  She  re¬ 
ceived  them  very  affectionately.  But,  when 
the  Admiral,  with  some  hesitation,  began  to 
enter  on  the  great  subject,  she  said,  quietly, 
“Bella,  my  dear,  go  for  a  walk,  and  come 
back  to  me  in  halt  an  hour.” 

“  Aunt  Molineux  1  ”  said  Bella,  extending 
both  her  hands  imploringly  to  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Molineux  was  proof  against  this 
blandishment,  and  Bella  had  to  go. 

When  she  was  gone,  this  ladv,  who,  both 
as  wife  and  mother,  was  literally  a  model, 
rather  astonished  her  brother  the  Admiral. 
She  said,  “  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you 
have  conducted  this  matter  with  perfect  im¬ 
propriety,  both  you  and  Bella.  She  had  no 
uusiness  to  show  you  that  anonymous  letter; 
and,  when  she  did  show  it  you,  you  should 
have  taken  it  from  her,  and  told  her  not  to 
believe  a  word  of  it.” 

“  And  married  my  daughter  to  a  liber¬ 
tine  I  Why,  Charlotte,  1  am  ashamed  of 
you.” 

Mrs.  Molineux  colored  high ;  but  she  kept 
her  temper;  and  ignored  the  interruption. 
“  Then,  if  you  decided  to  go  into  so  indeli¬ 
cate  a  question  at  all  (and  really  you  were 
not  bound  to  do  so  on  anonymous  informa¬ 
tion),  why  then  you  should  have  sent  for 
Sir  Charles,  and  given  him  the  letter,  and 
put  him  on  his  honor  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
He  would  have  told  yon  the  fact,  instead  of 
a  garbled  version ;  and  the  fact  is  that,  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  Bella,  he  had  a  connection 
which  he  prepared  to  dissolve,  on  terms  very 
honorable  to  himselfj  as  soon  as  he  engaged 
himself  to  your  daughter.  What  is  there  in 
that  ?  Why,  it  is  common,  universal, 
amongst  men  of  fashion.  I  am  so  vexed 
it  ever  came  to  Bella’s  knowledge :  really,  it 
is  dreadful  to  me,  as  a  mother,  that  such  a 
thing  should  have  been  discussed  before  that 
child.  Complete  innocence  means  complete 
ignorance;  and  that  is  how  all  ray  girls 
went  to  their  husbands.  However,  what 
we  must  do  now  is  to  tell  her  Sir  Charles 
has  satisfied  me  he  was  not  to  blame ;  and, 
after  that  the  subject  must  never  be  recurred 
to.  Sir  Charles  has  promised  me  never  to 
mention  it,  and  no  more  shall  Bella.  And 
now,  my  dear  John,  let  me  congratulate  you. 
Your  daughter  has  a  high-minded  lover. 


who  adores  her,  with  a  fine  estate  :  he  has 
been  ciying  to  me,  poor  fellow,  as  men  will 
to  a  woman  of  my  age ;  and  if  you  have  any 
respect  for  my  judgment  —  ask  him  to  din¬ 
ner.” 

She  added  that  it  might  be  as  well  if,  af¬ 
ter  dinner  he  were  to  take  a  little  nap. 

Admiral  Bruce  did  not  fall  into  these 
views  without  discussion.  I  spare  the  read¬ 
er  the  dialogue,  since  he  yielded  at  last,  on¬ 
ly  he  stipulated  that  his  sister  should  do  the 
dinner  and  the  subsequent  siesta. 

Bella  returned,  looking  very  wistful  and 
anxious. 

“  Come  here,  niece,”  said  Mrs.  Molineux. 
“  Kneel  you  at  my  knee.  Now  look  me  in 
the  face.  Sir  Charles  Bassett  has  loved  you, 
and  you  only,  from  the  day  he  first  saw  )  on. 
He  loves  you  now  as  much  as  ever.  Do  you 
love  him  ?  ” 

“  O,  aunt  1  aunt !  ”  A  shower  of  kisses, 
and  a  tear  or  two. 

“  'Hiat  is  enough.  Then  dry  your  eyes, 
and  dress  your  beautiful  hair  a  little  better 
than  that ;  for  he  dines  ivith  me  to-day.” 

Who  so  bright  and  happy  now  as  Bella 
Bruce  ? 

The  dreaded  aunt  did  not  stop  there. 
She  held  that,  after  the  jieep  into  real  life 
Bella  Bruce  had  obtained,  for  want  of  a 
mother ’s  vigilance,  she  ought  to  be  a  wile 
as  soon  as  possible.  So  she  gave  Sir  Charles 
a  hint  that  Baden  was  a  very  good  place 
to  be  married  in :  and,  from  that  moment, 
Sir  Chm'les  gave  Bella  and  her  father  no 
rest  till  they  consented. 

Little  did  Richard  Bassett  in  England 
dream  what  was  going  on  at  Baden.  He 
now  surveyed  the  chimneys  of  Huntercombe 
Hall  with  resignation,  and  even  with  grow¬ 
ing  complacency,  as  chimneys  that  would 
one  day  be  his,  since  their  owner  would  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  love  again.  He  shot  Sir 
Charles’s  pheasants  whenever  they  strayed 
into  his  hedgerows,  and  he  lived  moderately 
and  studied  health.  In  a  word,  content 
with  the  result  of  his  anonymous  letter,  he 
confined  himself  now  to  caiinily  outliving 
the  wrongful  heir,  his  cousin. 

One  fine  frosty  day,  the  chimneys  of  lluii- 
tercombe  began  to  show  signs  of  life; 
vertical  columns  of  blue  smoke  rose  in  the 
air,  one  after  another,  till  at  last  thei-e 
were  about  forty  going. 

Old  servants  flowed  down  from  London. 
New  ones  trickled  in,  with  their  boxes,  from 
the  country.  Carriages  were  drawn  out  into 
the  stable-yard,  horses  exercised,  and  a 
whisper  ran  that  Sir  Charles  was  coming  to 
bve  on  his  estates,  and  not  alone. 

Richard  Bassett  went  about,  inquiring 
cautiously. 

The  rumor  spread,  and  was  confirmed  by 
some  little  facts. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  when  the  chimneys 
were  all  smoking,  the  church  bells  began  to 
peal. 

Richard  Bassett  heard,  and  went  out, 
scowling  deeply'.  He  found  the  village  all 
agog  with  expectation. 

ftesently  there  was  a  loud  cheer  from 
the  steeple,  and  a  flag  floated  from  the  top 
of  Huntercombe  house.  Murmurs.  Distant 
cheers.  Approaching  cheers.  The  clatter 
of  horses’  feet.  The  roll  of  wheels.  Hun¬ 
tercombe  gates  flung  wide  open,  by  a  cluster 
of  grooms  and  keept'rs. 

Then  on  came  two  outriders,  ushered  by' 
loud  hurrahs,  and  followed  by  a  carriage 
and  four  that  dashed  through  the  village, 
amidst  peals  of  delight  from  the  villagers. 
'The  carriage  was  open,  and  in  it  sat  Sir 
Charles  and  Bella  Bassett ;  she  was  lovelier 
than  ever;  she  dazzled  the  very  air  with 
her  beauty  and  her  glorious  hair  :  the  hur¬ 
rahs  of  the  villagers  made  her  heart  beat ; 
she  pressed  Sir  Charles’s  hand  tenderly, 
and  literally  shone  with  joy  and  pride :  and 
so  she  swept  past  Richard  Bassett ;  she  saw 
him  directly,  shuddered  a  moment,  and  half 
clung  to  her  husband  :  then  on  again,  and 
passed  tlirough  the  open  gates  amidst  loud 
cheers.  She  alighted  in  her  own  hall,  and 
walked,  nodding  and  smiling  sunnily, 
through  two  files  of  domestics  and  retmners ; 
and  thought  no  more  of  Richard  Bassett, 
than  some  bright  bird  that  has  flown  over  a 
rattlesnake  and  glanced  down  at  him.  But 
a  gorgeous  bird  cannot  always  be  flying. 
A  snake  can  sometimes  creep  under  her 
perch,  and  glare,  and  keep  hissing,  till  she 
shudders,  and  droops,  and  lays  her  plumage 
in  the  dust. 


It  is  stated  that  Baron  Ilaussmnn  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  to  improve  certain  parts  of 
Romo,  and  will  soon  pull  down  many  of  the  old 
buildings  in  the  Trastevere  region,  lieginning 
his  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  famous 
Cenci  I’alaee,  long  used  as  a  common  teiiciycut- 
house. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  RAILltOAI)  RKTWKKN 
TIDK-WATKR  AND  THK  WEST. 


The  avenues  of  East  andWest  travel  and 
f  raflic  are  virtually  gorged  with  business, 
and  the  volume  of  produce  seeking  market 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  kept  within  the 
capacity  of  the  four  railroads  now  covering 
the  Appalachian  chain,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Erie  Canal  for  a  part  of  the  year.  If 
tlu:j;|ite8  of  shipment  for  Hour,  provisions, 
grain,  and  live  stock  could  be  reduced  fifty 
I)er  cent  from  their  present  rates,  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  would  find  its  way  hither  would 
be  doubled  at  once.  Tliis  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  alike  to  consumer  and  pro<lucer.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  another  Trunk  Line 
is  soon  to  be  put  in  operation  between  tide¬ 
water  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  of  our  strongest  and 
most  responsible  New  York  business  men. 
This  line,  which  extends  from  Richmond  on 
the  James  River  to  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
Kentucky  line,  was  more  than  half  built 
prior  to  the  war,  and  fair  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  two  hundred  miles  now  con¬ 
structing.  It  appears  that  the  new  line  will 
ultimately  be  so  constructed  as  to  involve  no 
grades  for  eastward  traffic  greater  than  thir¬ 
ty  feet  per  mile,  or  alx)ut  half  the  resistance 
of  our  oest  roads.  Fuel  also  is  abundant 
along  the  line  of  road,  and  with  a  genial 
climate  furnishes  all  the  conditions  for  very 
cheap  transportation.  Singular  as  it  may 
ap|)ear,  the  distance  by  this  route  from 
Chicago  (and,  of  course,  from  points  south 
of  it)  is  less  to  tide-water  ports  than  by 
any  of  the  completed  routes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following 

TuUe  Mhotrinfj  Co/nparafirit  IMttance*  betttftrH  Atlantic  I 
Port*  and  VHnci^l  Wextem  Railroad  i'entrtt  by  all  I 
Rail  Travel^  by  VhkhafkAkk  and  Ohio  Kailkoau  | 
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Messrs.  Fisk  &  Hatch,  of  New  York,  the 
Financial  Agents,  are  authorized  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  further  amount  of  the  six  per  cent 
gold  bonds,  based  on  a  first  mortgage  on  this 
vast  property,  at  the  original  price,  — 
nineW  and  accrued  interest  from  November 
1.  From  the  importance  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  known  high  standing  of  its  pro¬ 
moters  the  bonds  must  have  a  front  rank 
among  that  class  of  investments. 


MRS.  PIPCHIN  AND  LITTLE  PAUL. 

yyj  E  engrave  for  page  820  a  drawing  by 
T  T  Mr.  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.,  illustrating  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Charles  Dickens’s  novel  of  “  Dombey 
and  Son.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  little 
Paul  Donibey’s  health  began  to  fail  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  under  the  care  of  one 
Mrs.  Pipchin. 

“  This  celebrated  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  a  marvel¬ 
lous  ill-favored,  ill-conditioned  old  lady,  of  a 
stooping  figure,  with  a  mottled  face,  like  bad 
marble,  a  hook  nose,  and  a  hard  gray  eye,  that 
looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  hammered  at  on 
an  anvil  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Forty 
years  at  least  had  elapsed  since  the  Peruvian 
mines  had  been  the  death  of  Mr.  Pipchin ;  but 
his  relict  still  wore  black  bombar.ine,  of  such  a 
lustreless,  deep,  dead,  sombre  shade,  that  gas 
itself  could  n’t  light  her  up  after  dark,  and  her 
presence  was  a  quencher  to  any  number  of  can¬ 
dles.  She  was  generally  spoken  of  os  ‘  a  great 
manager  ’  of  children ;  and  the  secret  of  her 
management  was  to  give  them  everything  that 
they  didn’t  like,  and  nothing  that  they  did, — 
which  was  found  to  sweeten  their  dispositions 
very  much.  She  was  such  a  bitter  old  lady, 
that  one  was  tempted  to  believe  there  had  been 
some  mistake  in  the  application  of  the  Peruvian 
machinery,  and  that  all  her  waters  of  gladness 
and  milk  of  human  kindness  had  been  pumped 
out  dry,  instead  of  the  mines. 

“  The  castle  of  this  ogress  and  child-qneller 
was  in  a  steep  by-street  at  Brighton ;  where  the 
soil  was  more  than  usually  chalky,  flinty,  and 
sterile,  and  the  houses  were  more 'than  usually 
brittle  and  thin ;  where  the  small  front  gardens 
had  the  unaccountable  property  of  producing 
nothing  but  marigolds,  whatever  was  sown  in 
them,  and  where  snails  were  constantly  discov¬ 
ered  holding  on  to  the  street  doors,  and  other 
public  places  they  were  not  expected  to  orna¬ 
ment,  with  the  tenacitv  of  cupping-gla.sses.  In 
the  winter  tinte  the  air  could  n’t  Ik?  got  out  of 


the  castle,  and  in  the  summer  time  it  emiM  ii't 
be  got  in.  There  was  such  a  eoutinual  reverber¬ 
ation  of  wind  in  it,  that  it  sounded  like  a  great 
shell,  which  the  inhaliitants  were  obliged  to  hold 
to  their  cars  night  and  day,  whether  they  liked 
it  or  no.  It  was  nut,  naturally,  a  fresh-smelling 
house;  and,  in  the  window  of  the  front  parlor, 
which  was  never  opened,  Mrs.  Pipchin  kept  a 
collection  of  plants  in  pots,  which  imjiarteil  an 
earthy  flavor  of  their  own  to  the  estalilishment. 
However  choice  examples  of  their  kind,  too, 
these  plants  were  of  a  kind  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  embowernient  of  Mrs.  Pipchin.  There 
were  half  a  do/.en  specimens  of  the  cactns, 
writhing  round  bits  of  lath,  like  hairy  serpents ; 
another  specimen  shooting  out  broad  claws,  like 
a  green  lobster;  several  creeping  vegetables, 
]>osscssed  of  sticky  and  adhesive  leaves ;  and 
one  uncomfortable  flower-pot,  hanging  to  the 
ceiling,  which  appeared  to  have  boiled  over, 
and,  tickling  people  underneath  with  its  long 
green  ends,  reminded  them  of  spiders,  —  in 
which  Ml'S.  Pipchin’s  dwelling  was  uncommon¬ 
ly  prolitic,  though  perhaps  it  challenged  compe¬ 
tition  still  more  proudly,  in  the  season,  in  point 
of  earwigs . 

“  But  it  was  generally  said  that  Mrs.  Pipchin 
was  a  woman  of  system  tvith  children  ;  and  no 
doubt  she  was.  Certainly  the  wild  ones  went 
home  tame  enough,  after  sojourning  for  a  few 
months  beneath  her  hospitable  roof.  It  was 
generally  said,  too,  that  it  was  highly  creditable 
of  Mrs.  Pipchin  to  have  devoted  herself  to  this 
way  of  life,  and  to  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  of 
her  feelings,  and  such  a  resolute  stand  against 
her  troubles,  when  Mr.  Pipchin  broke  his  heart 
in  the  Peruvian  mines. 

“  At  this  exemplary  old  lady  Paul  would  sit 
staring  in  his  little  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  fur  any 
length  of  time.  He  never  seemed  to  know  what 
weariness  was,  when  he  was  looking  fixedly  at 
Mrs.  Pipchin.  He  was  not  fond  of  her ;  he  was 
not  afraid  of  her ;  but  in  those  old,  old  moods 
of  his,  she  seemed  to  have  a  grotesque  attraction 
for  him.  There  he  would  sit,  looking  at  her, 
and  warming  his  hands,  and  looking  at  her,  un¬ 
til  he  sometimes  quite  confounded  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
ogress  as  she  was.  Once  she  asked  him,  when 
they  were  alone,  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

“  ‘  You,’  said  Paul,  without  the  least  reserve. 

“  ‘  And  what  are  you  thinking  about  me  I  ’ 
asked  Mrs.  Pijichin. 

“‘I’m  tliiuking  how  old  you  must  be,’  said 
Paul. 

“  ‘  You  must  n’t  say  such  things  as  that,  young 
gentleman,’  returned  the  dame.  ‘  That  ’ll  never 
do.’ 

“  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’  askeii  Paul. 

“  'Tlecause  it ’s  not  polite,’  said  Mrs.  Pipchin, 
snappishly. 

“  ‘  Not  ])olite  ?  ’  said  Paul. 

“‘No.’ 

“  ‘  It ’s  not  polite,’  said  Paul,  innocently,  ‘  to 
cat  all  the  mutton-chops  and  toast,  Wickam 
says.’ 

“  ‘  Wickam,’  retorted  Mrs.  Pipchin,  coloring, 

‘  is  a  wicked,  impudent,  bold-faced  hussy.’ 

“  ‘  What  ’»  that  f  ’  inquired  Paul. 

“  ‘  Never  you  mind,  sir,’  retorted  Mrs.  Pip¬ 
chin.  ‘  Remember  the  story  of  the  little  boy 
that  was  gored  to  death  by  a  mad  bull  for  ask¬ 
ing  questions.’ 

“  ‘  If  the  bull  was  mad,’  said  Paul,  ‘  how  did 
he  know  that  the  boy  had  asked  questions  ?  No¬ 
body  can  go  and  whisper  secrets  to  a  mad  bull. 

I  don’t  believe  that  storj-.’ 

“  ‘  You  don’-t  believe  it,  sir  ?  ’  repeated  Mrs. 
Pipchin,  amazed. 

“  ‘  No,’  said  Paul. 

“‘Not  if  it  should' happen  to  have  been  a 
tame  bull,  you  little  infidel  ?  ’  said  Mrs.  Pip¬ 
chin. 

“  As  Paul  had  not  considered  the  subject  in 
that  light,  and  had  founded  his  conclusions  on 
the  nl&g^  lunacy  of  the  bull,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  put  down  for  the  present.  But  ho  sat 
turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  with  such  an  obvi¬ 
ous  intention  of  fixing  Mrs.  Pipchin  presently, 
that  even  that  hardy  old  lady  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retreat  until  he  should  have  forgotten,  the 
subject. 

“  From  that  time,  Mrs.  Pipchin  appeared  to 
have  something  of  the  same  odd  kind  of  attrac¬ 
tion  towards  Paul  as  Paul  had  towards  her. 
She  would  make  him  move  his  chair  to  her  side 
of  the  fire,  instead  of  sitting  opposite ;  and  there 
he  would  remain  in  a  nook  lietweea  Mrs.  Pip¬ 
chin  and  the  fender,  with  all  the  light  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  face  absorbed  into  the  black  b^bazinc  dra¬ 
pery,  studying  every  line  and  wrinkle  of  her 
countenance,  and  peering  at  the  hard  gray  eyee 
until  Mrs.  Pipchin  was  sometimes  fain  to*  shut 
it,  on  pretence  of  dozing.  Mn.  Pipchin  had  an 
old  black  cat,  who  generally  lay  coiled  upon  the ' 
centre  foot  of  the  fender,  purring  egotistically, 
and  winking  at  the  fire  until  the  contracted  pu¬ 
pils  of  bis  eyes  were  like  two  notes  of  admira¬ 
tion.  The  good  old  lady  might  have  been  — 
not  to  record  it  disrespectfully  —  a  witch,  and 
Paul  and  the  cat  her  two  familiars,  as  they  aU 
sat  by  the  tire  together.  It  would  have  been 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  appearance  of  the 
party,  if  they  had  all  sprung  up  the  chimney  in 
a  high  wind  one  night,  and  never  been  heard  of 
any  more.” — Dombey  and  Son,  Vol.  I.  pp.  105- 
111.  Library  Edition  of  Charlet  Dickents  Novels. 


In  a  collection  of  objects  of  art  and  virtu 
sold  the  other  day,  were  Prince  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward’s  silver  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  described 
in  Boswell’s  “  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ” ;  and  a 
large  oval  enamel  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Petitot, 
set  in  the  lid  of  a  gold  snulf-box. 
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The  House  bill,  granting  permission  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  Professor  Morse  at 
Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was 
passed  March  19. 

A  bill  wag  also  passed  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  President  of  three  commission¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  engineer  of  the  army 
and  one  a  mining  ennneer,  to  make  a  thorough 
investiration  of  the  feasibiliW,  cost,  value,  and 
probable  results  of  the  Sutro  'Tunnel,  in  Nevada. 

John  F.  Lacey,  Mayor  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  was 
abducted  from  bis  office  on  the  night  of  March  18, 
by  the  Ku-Klux.  Officers  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but 
they  failed  to  rescue  Mr.  Lacey.  Much  excite¬ 
ment  prevails,  and  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  exists 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State.  Mayor  Lacey 
was  an  ex-Federal  officer. 

The  Tribune's  San  Domingo  letter  says:  “  Sena¬ 
tor  Sumner  spoke  nothing  but  truth  when  he  csdled 
Baez  a  political  jockey.  He  jockeys  his  people, 
and  be  has  done  his  Mt  to  lockev  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  He  completes  the  thing  by  dressing  as 
much  like  a  jockey  as  any  man  can  in  the  tropics. 
He  sports  a  crimson  velvet  jockey  cap,  trimmed 
elaborately  with  gold  lace,  and  looking  like  a 
shrewd  and  rather  tricky  sport.  He  has  no  wife, 
but  scores  of  children.  Has  no  salaiw,  but  he 
lives  in  luxury  while  soldiers  starve.  Hns  neither 
character  nor  courage,  and  cannot  quell  a  con¬ 
temptible  insurrection,  though  his  nominal  power 
is  almost  absolute.  In  a  republic  he  rules  like  a 
royal  despot. 

The  Nebraska  Impeachment  Court  decided, 
March  16,  that  Governor  Butler  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bis  acts  during  the  former  term,  and 
for  acts  as  commissioner  for  locating  the  capital. 

Amendments  providing  for  a  public  park  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  repealing  the  law  for  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  4th  of  March,  instead  of  December, 
were  adopted  in  the  House  Msrch  17. 

The  Tenneasee  arrived  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
March  21st.  Commissioner  Wade’s  report  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission,  'with  some 
amendments,  and  stronglv  favors  annexation. 

The  boiler  plate  manulacturers  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  17,  and  voted  to  raise  the  price  of 
plate  iron  of  all  kinds  three  eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  The  coal  miners’  strike  caused  the  ad¬ 
vance. 

A  letter  from  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  says 
the  Ku-Klux  excitements  in  Chester,  York,  Fair- 
field,  and  Edgefield  counties  have  subsided,  and 
the  United  State  troops  sent  to  Columbia  for  those 
points  have  been  ordered  back  to  Atlanta. 

The  recent  fioods  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois, 
destroyed  twenty- five  bridges  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property. 

The  construction  train  of  the  Burlm^on,  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  Minnesota  Railroad  was  thrown  from 
the  track  near  Salon,  Iowa,  March  17,  and  five 
men  instantly  killed  and  four  others  wounded,  two 
fatally. 

The  Greenwood  County  Vigilance  Committee, 
Kansas,  recently  seized  eight  men,  known  to  have 
been  thieves,  and  shot  three  and  hung  five  by  the 
heels  until  they  were  dead..  Three  of  the  men 
turned  State’s  evidence,  but  were  hung  notwith¬ 
standing. 

A  Hall  has  been  elected  President,  and 

Thomas  W.  Knox  Vice-President  of  the  Lotus 
Club  of  New  Yoiik.1 

A  general  army  order,  issued  March  18,  directs 
company  commanders  to  report  the  names  of  all 
indifferent  soldiers  who  ought  for  the  good  of  the 
service  to  be  ^charged,  and  it  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  men  from  one  company  to  another,  so 
that  on  the  first  of  July  next  the  aggregate  force 
of  the  army  shall  not  exceed  80,000,  as  required  by 
the  act  of  the  last  Congrm  reducing  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  to  that  limit.  Recruiting  officers 
will  hereafter  raise  the  standard  of  height  and 
other  qualifications  for  the  service. 

Washington  ad'vices  say  a  quiet  canvas  is  going 
on  to  find  who  will  make  the  most  available  can¬ 
didate  for  the  succession,  and  those  most  promi¬ 
nently  dieeussed  are  Speaker  Blaine,  Senator 
Wilson,  General  Shenck,  Senator  Sherman,  Gen¬ 
eral  Logan,  and  J.  F.  Wilson. 

Large  fortunes  changed  hands  during  the  active 
stock  market  in  New  York  last  month.  A  Cuban 
lost  $300,000  in  gold,  and  a  well-known  ojMrator 
cleared  $  818,000  in  the  advance  in  stocks.  Mveral 
‘firms  wfaioh  were  heavily  short  were  badly  crip¬ 
pled. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Great  Opportmdiry,*  The 
Sun  in  a  leader  has  urged  the  Democrats  to  make 
Charles  Sumner  their  next  Presidential  candidate. 

The  dinner  given  by  Lord  Campbell  at'  the 
Traveller’s  Club,  New  York,  March  21,  l»  .oola- 
brate  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  afl'air.  A  hundred  distinguished  guests  were 
present  including  Cyrus  Field,  BiersCidt,  Archi¬ 
bald,  the  English  Coasul,  and  others. 

_  J-'. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France.  —  An  insurrectioo,  led  by  the  Red  Re¬ 
publicans,  commenced  in  Paris,  March  19.  The 
mob  'was  triumphant  and  virtually  possessed  the 
city.  Only  wine  shops  were  open  and  drunken¬ 
ness  was  rampant.  Even  women  were  armed. 
General  Chanzy,  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  was  ar- 
rMted  at  the  station  by  Montnmrtists,  cruelly 
treated  and  immisoned.  AU  persons  of  promi¬ 
nence  fled  from  Paris. 

Many  persons  were  shot  without  trial  in  Paris. 
The  Nationals  'wiU  shoot  Thiers  and  Generals 
Vinoy  and  Paladines  if  they  are  captured.  There 
was  a  strong  reaction  among  the  respectable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  murder  of  Generals  Lecomte  and  'Thomu 
was  perpetrated  by  (he  eeder  of  Bieoiotti  Gari¬ 
baldi,  who  directs  the  insurrection.  They  were 
shot  in  the  gai  den  of  Rue  des  Hosiers.  General 
Thomas  resisted  vigorously,  but  Garibaldi  ordered 
him  held  against  a  wall,  while  his  body  was 
riddled  with  buUets.  Lecomte  died  with  the  ut¬ 
most  coolness,  smoking  a  cigar  and  refusing  a 
bandage  over  his  eyes. 

The  Journal  des  Debate  says  that  Sunday, 


March  19,  will  be  considered  one  of  the  gloomiest 
hours  ill  the  history  of  France.  A  revolution 
under  the  banner  of  pillage  is  mistress  of  Paris. 
France  will  condemn  these  horrible  assassinations 
and  this  odious  insurrection,  which  is  without  a 
pretext  or  purpose.  Will  the  provinces  come  to 
our  aid,  or  must  the  Germans  re-enter  the  capital  'I 
This  terrible  day  has  wrought  more  damage  to 
the  Republic  than  all  the  Bonapartes. 

Thiers  had  sent,  March  21,  M.  Glais-Bizoin  as  a 
delegate  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  conciliate  the  insurgents,  the  prospects 
for  which  now  seem  more  peaceful. 

The  Insurgent  journals  declare  their  wiUingness 
to  treat  with  the  Versailles  Government  on  the 
following  conditions:  “  The  election  of  a  Common 
Council  by  the  people  of  Paris  ;  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Guard,  coupled  with  power  of 
self-election  and  removal  of  their  officers,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  in  Paris. 

The  Insurgent  Government  announced  March 
21,  that  the  forts  would  immediately  be  srmed,  to 
insure  the  defence  of  the  capital.  It  also  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  M.  Thiers,  fixing  the  23d  ss  the  last 
day  for  the  return  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris.  If 
they  return  they  would  be  allowed  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  if  they  refused,  the  National  Guard 
would  march  to  Versailles  and  disperse  them. 

A  majority  of  the  journals  of  Paris  consider  the 
elections  ordered  by  the  insurgent  committee  as 
void. 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  sent  an  autograph 
letter  to  Emperor  William,  congratulating  him  on 
the  occurrence  of  his  teventy-fourth  birthday  on 
22d  March. 

Great  Britain. — Napoleon  arrived  in  London 
on  March  20tb,  in  excellent  health.  Oi  his  ar¬ 
rival  the  Emperor  said:  “  My  return  to  France  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  Sooner  or  later  she  will 
summon  me  to  save  her  from  the  incapables  who 
are  now  displaying  ti.eir  folly  and  madness  in 
shedding  her  bfood  and  plunging  her  into  anarchy. 
My  pretended  deposition  will  never  be  ratified  by 
the  people.  There  are  only  two  parties  in  France 
who  ixieseM  real  strength,  —  the  Republicans  and 
the  Imperialists,  but  an  empire  alone  is  able  lu 
conduct  France  to  true  and  pem^ent  liberty. 
The  Orleanists  possess  only  an  imaginary  strength. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
will.” 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  March  21,  Earl  Cameron 
stated  that  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  powder  stored  in  the  Government  arsenals  all 
but  eight  hundred  barrels  were  worthless,  and  that 
the  gc  .  emment  had  been  paying  for  Mbble  pow¬ 
der  twice  its  cost  in  its  own  shops.  He  deplored 
the  apathy  of  the  Government  at  a  time  when  the 
state  of  Europe  made  war  more  than  possible. 

Lord  Northbrook,  Under  Secretary  of  War,  ex¬ 
plained  the  new  prismatic  powder,  which  is  super¬ 
seding  all  other  kinds,  and  had  engaged  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government. 

The  House  voted  X  53,000  for  the  relief  of  Paris, 
and  passed  a  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  Peel’s 
pictures. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Hareb  15. 

FmsaauL. 

LOBlloa.  — Oonsois,  ;  U.  8.  8-30’s,  1863,  92;  do. 
1867,  90K. 

Niw  Tore.  -Ctold,  lllX  ;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  U5,v ;  8-30’i, 
1863, 113S' ;  do.  1867, 110^. 

Comisacui,. 

Uwoec.  — Oottoo,  middling  nplsods, 

MlW  Took.  —  Cotton,  middliag  nplands,  1^ ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.68. 

Cbmsm.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1.21  @  1.251^  (No.  3). 
March  16. 
nNAHOUL. 

Lomoa.  —  Consols,  92>4  ;  U.  A  8-30’s,  1863,  02 ;  do. 
1867,  90^. 

Now  ToiX.  —  Gold,  11114  •  D.  A  6’s,  1881,  U5^  ;  8  30’s, 
1862, 112K  ;  do.  1867,  111. 

COMUXBOUL. 

LimroOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7  t^d. 

Mxw  Took.  — Cotton,  middliag  nplands,  Uc. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 171  @1.75. 

OmOASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  8 1.26>4  (No.  2). 

March  17. 

VniANCIAL. 

Loanoa.  —  Oonsds,  92^  ;  U.  A  8-30’s,  1863,  93X ;  do. 
1867,  90K. 

NlW  Took.  —  Gold,  11114  >  U.  8.  •’*.  7881,  116^  ;  8  30’s, 
1883, 112M  >  do.  1867,  Ul. 

ComaaciAi.. 

LiTxaroot.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Kd. 

Maw  Tobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15>4e. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.70  @  1.72. 

Omosoo. —  Bad  winter  wheat,  f  12514  (No.  2). 

March  IS. 
fmAKCUL. 

—  Consols,  9214  i  U.  A  5-20's,  1862,  92  <4  ;  do. 
1867,9014. 

raanroBW.  — U.  A  8-80's  1862,  OOK- 
Msw  Tobe.  —  Gold,  111)4  1  D.  8.  O’s,  1881, 115)4  ;  6-30’s, 
1863, 112)4  ;  do.  1867, 111)4. 

OoaxBBCui. 

Izvsaroob.  — Ootfam,  middling  nplands,  7Xd. 

Niw  Tobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15a. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.70  @  1.72. 

Obhuso.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1.26  (No.  3). 

March  ‘20. 

Finanoial. 

Lom>ON.— Conwih,  9-2)4;  U.  A  8-30’s,  1863,  92;  do. 
1867,  90X- 

NlW  Tobe.  —  Gold,  114)4 ;  U.  A  6’s,  1881, 115)4 ;  8-39’s, 
1863, 112 ;  do.  1867, 110«. 

ComtiBoiAt.. 

Ltvwooi.—  Cotton,  middUng  nplands,  7)4d.  @  7)4d. 
Nbw  Tobe.  —  CoOea,  middling  nplands,  14)40. ;  red  win 
tar  wheat,  $1.70  @170 14. 

Cbuaso.  —  Bed  wiBtn  wheat,  $1.27)4  (Na  2). 

March  ‘21. 

WOSASOUU 

LollhOB.  — Consols.  92)4;  U.  8.  8-30’s,  1863,  92)4  i  do. 
1867.  90)4. 

New  Tore.  —  Gold,  111)4  i  U.  A  O’s.  1881, 115,)4  ;  5-'20’s, 
186-2, 112)4  i  do.  1867, 110)4. 

CoimxaciAL. 

litTtBFOOL.  —Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7’.'d. 

New  Tobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  15c. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $  1.73  «'  1  74 
ChMAM _ Bed  winter  wheat,  $1.26)4  (No.  3)- 
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ONE  OF  GOGOS’S  STORIES. 

BY  KLIZABETII  STL'ART  PllEU'S. 

“/^OGGS  !  ”  said  the  Professor. 

vT  Go^gs  jumped.  It  was  ouite  time.  The 
Professor  had  ealM  him  twice alreadr.  If  ithwd 
been  anybody  but  Goggs  he  woulci  not  hare 
been  called  a^ain.  As  it  was  he  came  out  of 
his  brown  study  half  a  second  too  late ;  he  had 
lost  his  place  and  his  wits  together,  by  the  time 
that  the  Professor  said,  — 

“  Translate !  ” 

“I  —  would  —  eat,”  said  Goggs ;  and  stopped. 
“I  —  would  —  eat,"  said  Goggs  again ;  and 
stuck. 

What  would  Goggs  have  eaten  ?  Nobotlv 
knew  much  better  than  Goggs.  The  fellows  all 
turned  to  the  text-books,  while  Goggs  stopped 
and  stuck.  He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  ot  an 
enlivening  little  story,  which  ran  something  like 
this  :  — 

A  gentleman  (Goggs  thinks  it  was  Darius) 
asked  another  gentleman  (Goggs  thinks  that 
must  hare  been  a  barbarian)  a  couple  of  dozen 
centuries  more  or  less  ago,  when  people  were  not 
as  particular  abont  their  diet  as  they  arc  now, 
what  inducement  he  would  take  to  eat  his 
father  and  mother  ?  Said  the  dutiful  son,  “  I 
would  not  eat  my  parents  for  anything.” 

Said  Goggs,  —  only  Goggs  could  liare  said 
it !  —  said  Goggs,  lotting  up  into  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s  face  with  cheerful  confidence,  — 

“  /  ipould  eat  ih^  peavnls  for  nothine/,  *ir!  ” 

“  That ’s  sufficient,  sir !  ”  said  the  Professor. 
In  half  an  hour  that  story  was  all  over  col¬ 
lege.  Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  of  the  term.  Goggs  himself  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  so,  sitting  ruefnily  in  his  room 
tijiping  back  in  his  chair  to  think  abont  it  after 
dinner. 

Goggs  was  rneful  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
In  fact,  his  Greek  blunder  was  the  least  of  his 
troubles,  —  it  was  too  funny  to  trouble  him  very 
much.  Indeed,  he  had  only  made  it  in  this 
helpless  despair  of  a  far  more  appalling  grief. 

Next  week  was  Calculus  Examniation. 
Whether  he  should  fall  down  stairs  and  break 
his  arm  ;  whether  he  should  visit  the  city  hos¬ 
pital  in  Iiopes  of  a  small-pox  case  to  which  he 
might  lawfully  and  benevolently  expose  him¬ 
self;  whether  he  should  take  Prussic  acid  or 
have  the  cramp  in  swimming ;  how  it  would 
answer  to  commit  some  petty  theft  and  so  get 
safely  into  the  lock-up  till  Examination  week 
was  over ;  if  his  sister  would  only  have  typhoid 
fever  and  telegraph  for  him  to  come  on  !  What 
would  happen  if  he  should  ”  bar  out  ”  for  a 
few  days  in  the  coal-closet  with  a  hole  in  the 
door  for  his  chum  to  stick  his  dinner  through  ; 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  losing  his  prop¬ 
erty  that  week  (he  had  fifty  dollars  in  Grand 
Smash  Railroad  bonds),  and  of  being  sum¬ 
moned  suddenly  to  New  York  to  look  idler  it; 
how  it  would  strike  the  Professor's  impressible 
fancy  if  he  should  go  to  sleep  with  his  feet  in  a 
pail  of  cold  water  some  night,  and  have  diph¬ 
theria,  —  these,  and  many  other  equally  in¬ 
genious  reflections  had  filled  the  soul  of  Goggs, 
when  the  Greek  Professor  put  to  him  that  deli¬ 
cate  question  about  his  parents. 

These  and  many  even  sadder  reflections 
filled  the  soul  of  Goggs,  sitting  alone  in  his 
room,  tipping  back  in  his  chair  after  dinner. 

A  big  brown  boy,  who  headed  the  wron^  end 
of  his  class,  came  in  while  Goggs  was  sitting 
alone. 

“  Hilloa !  ”  said  he. 

“  O,  it ’s  you,  is  it  ■?  ”  said  Goggs,  more  sur¬ 
prised  th  »n  pleased  ;  the  brown  boy  was  not  in 
his  “  set  ”  ;  in  fact,  had  never  been  in  his  room 
liefore.  “  It ’s  you,  is  it  ?  Well !  Sit  down, 
then.” 

The  brown  boy  sat  down  then,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  more  gracious  invitation. 

“  Hilloa !  ”  said  he  again. 

“  Well  1  ”  said  Goggs,  gloomily. 

“  Met  Sky-blue  up  Chapel  to-day,”  said  the 
brown  boy  with  a  confidential  nod.  “  She  was 
got  np  gorgeous,  I  tell  you.” 

“  Ah  ?  ”  said  Goggs  more  gloomily  than 
ever.  He  did  not  like  this.  It  did  not  strike 
his  fancy  to  talk  “  Sky-blue  ”  with  this  Peters 
boy.  “  Skv-blne  ”  was  such  a  wee,  white, 
soft,  dainty  little  lady !  and  Peters  was  so  big 
and  hrowii.  So  he  only  said,  — 

“  Ah  ?  ” 

“  Hilloa !  ”  said  Peters  again,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  “  Sky-blue.” 

“  Well  t  ”  said  Goggs  again. 

”  What  would  you  give  to  get  a  grab  at  those 
Calculus  papers  this  week  ?  ” 

“  I ’d  give  —  fifty  dollars !  ”  said  Goggs,  think¬ 
ing  of  his  railroad  bond.  He  brought  his  chair 
down  hard  on  its  four  legs. 

“  Would  yon,  though  f  ”  said  Peters,  smiling 
peculiarly.  “Just  put  your  name  down  here 
on  this  list,  —  in  cipher  if  yon  like,  —  it ’s  safe 
enough.  Put  yourself  down  for  fifty  dollars 
and  I  ’ll  warrant  you  yonr  •  'pers  in  three  days  ?  ” 
“  What 's  your  security  'f  ”  said  Goggs,  medi¬ 
tatively  winking  at  the  brown  bov. 

“  You  may  see  for  yourself,"  said  Peters, 
"  take  this  list  and  look  it  over." 

The  pt^r  which  Peters  put  into  Goggs’s 
hand  was  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
certain  phases  of  that  “  severe  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation,”  of  which  the  masculine  mind  alone  is 
considered  capable. 

Take  this  for  your  comfort,  half-educated 
girls  !  There  are  dunces  in  collcg;e  as  well  as 
out  of  it,  and  many  a  young  fellow  does  not 
know  as  much  as  you  do,  when  he  pockets  his 
diploma,  or  applies  for  his  A.  M. 


The  paper  which  Peters  put  into  Goggs’s 
hand  was  a  subscription  list  (in  cipher)  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  hundred  dollars,  collected  for  the 
commendable  object  of  “  borrowing,”  us  Peters 
said,  the  Exaniinatiou  papers  prepared  by  the 
Faculty  for  the  students  in  Calculus.  These 
papers,'  y««  uadertnmd,  appointed  to  each  man 
nU  part ;  and  to  be  poea^isea  of  them  beforehand, 
was  to  insure  yoniMf,  hy  a  little  “  cramming,” 
a  safe,  glib,  and  easy  passage  over  the  horrible 
whirlpool  of  Examination. 

'*  But  three  hundred  —  ” 

"And  fifty  dollars,”  interrupted  the  brown 
boy,  “  will  just  do  it” 

“  Do  what  ?  ”  said  Goggs,  with  his  hand  at 
his  forehead  at  a  distraught  angle,  “  I  don’t  see 
it  Would  you  bribe  the  Professor  1  Or  hire 
a  clairvoyant.” 

“  See  here,”  said  Peters,  abruptly,  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  to  Goggs,  "is  that  door 
locked  ? ” 

“  Yes,  that  door  was  locked.” 

"  Well,  then,  see  here.  On  your  word  and 
honor  1  ” 

“  Honor  bright” 

“  Fifty  dollars  down  1  ” 

“  Fifty  dollars  I  ”  said  Goggs,  excited. 

"  Well,  then :  doors  locked,  honor  bright, 
fifty  down,  see  here.  Those  Calculus  papers 
are  all  made  out” 

"  Sure  of  it  t  ” 

"  Sure  of  it.  —  Are  all  made  out  —  Are  in  the 
Treasurer’s  hands  —  are  in  the  Treasurer’s 
office  —  are  in  the  Treasurer’s  safe  —  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Treasurer’s  safe.” 

“  How  to  thunder !  ”  exclaimed  Goggs,  very 
inelegantly,  running  his  ten  fingers  through  hit 
hair  till  it  stood  up  like  a  rising  sun  all  over  his 
head. 

“  Three  —  hundred  —  and  —  fifty  —  dollars,” 
said  Peters,  slowly,  and  under  his  breath,  “  will 
have  two  professional  gentlemen  on  here  from 
New  Cork,  Thursday  night.” 

"  Two  what  I  ”  cried  Goggs. 

"  Two  professional  gentlemen,”  said  Peters, 
softly,  —  "  two  professional  burglars,  if  you 
like  it  better,  from  New  Cork,  will  have  those 
papers  in  our  bands  on  Thursday  night,  put 
them  back,  and  be  out  of  town  before  Friday 
morning,  and  no  living  numskull  but  ourselves 
the  wiser  for  it !  ” 

grimly  smiled  ;  but  the  brown  boy  did 
not  see  what  he  had  said  that  was  amusing,  and 
only  stared. 

"  Yon  ’ll  be  on  hand,  yon  know,”  he  said, 
still  staring.  “  There  are  three  of  ns  going 
with  them  to  see  to  it  that  they  don’t  take  any- 
thing  they  should  n’t.  Painter  and  Burnett, 
and  I.  You ’d  better  be  on  hand  too.” 

Now,  Goggs  had  never  been-  anywhere  with 
Painter  and  Burnett  in  his  life ;  would  have 
been  ashamed  by  daylight  to  be  seen  with  either 
of  them. 

“  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  this,”  he  said,  re¬ 
luctantly,  see-sawing  on  bis  chair. 

“  You  ’ll  like  the  looks  of  the  papers  when 
you  get  a  claw  at  them,  fast  enough,”  said 
Peters. 

“lam  inclined  to  think,”  said  Goggs,  bring¬ 
ing  his  chair  down  again  on  its  four  legs  with 
a  tremendous  crash,  “  that  I  shall  not  look  at 
titose  papers  after  they  're  got !  ” 

*'  But  you  won’t  withdraw  the  cash  ?  ”  sug¬ 
gested  Peters,  incredulously  smiling.  “  That 
would  be  mean !  ” 

“  Well,  n — n — oo,”  said  Goggs,  not  quite 
brave  enough  to  bear  being  called  mean. 

“  And  yon  won’t  sneak  out  of  the  fun 
Thursday  night  f  ” 

“  N — noo,”  said  Goggs  once  more ;  not  quite 
brave  enough  to  lose  such  fun. 

Then  the  door  was  shut,  and  Peters  was 
gone,  and  the  boy  who  would  n’t  chatter  lightly 
about  a  little  wee  white  school-girl,  in  a  sky- 
blue  dress  had  subscribed  fifty  dollars  to  effect  a 
burglary,  and  given  his  word  that  he  would 
take  part  in  it ! 

"  'That ’s  just  tuch  a  fool  as  I  am !  ”  thought 
Gog^,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  But  how 
could  he  help  it  now  ?  Ah,  that  was  the  worst 
of  it.  There  is  the  folly  of  a  foolish  thing  and 
the  wrong  of  a  bad  thin^ ;  it  is  so  hard  to  help 
it !  Folly  and  wrong  will  go  their  own  ways 
and  do  their  own  work,  generally,  in  spite  of 
one. 

“  And  then,”  thought  Goggs  again,  still 
hopelessly  smiling,  “  there  is  that  railroad 
bond !  ” 

'rhere  was  that  railroad  bond,  indeed,  fast  in 
the  brown  boy’s  brown  hand,  on  Thursday 
night ;  and  there  was  Goggs,  with  Painter  and 
Burnett,  skulking  abont  the  college  yard  out¬ 
side  of  the  treasurer’s  office,  waiting  for  Peters 
and  the  “  professional  gentlemen  ”  from  New 
Cork.  That  was  at  eleven  o’clock.  The  affair 
was  arranged  to  come  off  at  half  past.  So  that 
Goggs  had  half  an  hour  in  which  to  skulk  — 
and  think. 

If  you  had  been  in  Goggs’s  place,  what  should 
you  have  thought  f 

Well  1  That  is  just  what  Goggs  thought. 

“  But  I  won’t  see  the  papers,”  concluded 
Goggs.  “I  ’ll  see  the  fun,  but  not  the 
papers.” 

Now,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  Goggs  was 
doing  exceedingly  wrong,  and  he  might  have 
broken  bis  mother’s  heart,  besides  getting  into 
State  prison,  —  but  what  can  I  do  about  it '! 
Goggs  did  not  repent  and  go  back  to  his  room 
at  the  last  moment,  —  but  how  can  I  help  it  1 
1  am  compelled  and  ashamed  to  say  that  he 
waited,  skulking  about  the  treasurer’s  office, 
for  half  past  eleven  and  the  professional  gentle¬ 
men.  Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however,  now  and 


here,  iliat  Goggs  was  correct  in  one  jioiiit,  —  ho 
did  not  sec  the  ])n]H‘r8. 

Thu  half-hour,  and  the  ]>rofcssional  gentle¬ 
men,  and  Peters,  came  together  promptly. 

“From  the  station,”  wliispcrcd  Peters  hoarse¬ 
ly.  "  Train ’s  just  in.  I  had  to  wait  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  tor  ’em,  hid  bchiiri  a  telegraph- 
pole  the  whole  confounded  time  I  ” 

“  You  hold  yer  blab,”  said  one  of  the  pro- 
feMional  gentlemen  politely.  “Heave  ahead, 
and  show  the  job.” 

They  had  very  black  whiskers,  these  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  and  very  clean  linen,  and 
very  fine  broadcloth,  and  very  sleek  hair,  and 
very,  very  large  diamond  rings.  Goggs  never 
felt  so  mean  in  his  life  as  ho  did  walking  up  the 
college  steps  between  them,  to  help  to  “  show 
the  job.” 

However,  he  did  it ;  and,  as  I  said,  so  much 
can’t  be  helped. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  very  windy.  A 
dozen  times,  on  the  college  steps,  Goggs  was 
sure  that  he  heard  the  Calculus  Pi^essor 
striding  up  the  broad  walk,  under  the  trees. 
A  dozen  times  while  the  professional  gentle¬ 
men  were  fitting  forged  keys  to  the  lock  of  the 
outer  door  (which  they  did  with  the  utmost 
ease),  Peters  swore  that  there  was  a  tutor  about 
somewhere,  calling  through  the  wind.  But 
neither  professor  nor  tutor  tracked  that  “job,” 

’  nor  ever  have,  to  this  very  day. 

Through  the  outer  door,  through  the  entry 
door,  through  the  office  door,  into  the  office,  the 
professional  gentlemen,  with  Peters  and  Bur¬ 
nett  and  Painter  and  Goggs  behind  them,  made 
their  noiseless,  skilful,  wonderful  way. 

In  the  middle  of  the  treasurer’s  office,  —  the 
dark  little  awful,  reproachful  room,  —  they  all 
paused. 

“  ’Pon  my  word,”  said  Peters,  just  over  his 
breath,  “  I  ’most  wish  there ’d  bran  some  other 
way.  We  offered  the  printer  two  hundred 
down  for  one  proof  of  the  confounded  things ; 
but  he  would  n’t  take  four.  This  is  our  last 
throw,  ’pon  my  word.  But  ’pon  my  word  I 
’most  wish  —  Hurry  up  there,  can’t  you  1  ” 

In  the  reproachful  daritness  of  the  little  aw¬ 
ful  room,  the  professional  gentlemen  went  to 
work  upon  the  safe.  It  'was  the  treasurer’s 

Jtrivate  safe,  a  small  affair,  with  the  simplest 
ock  in  the  world.  If  only  the  treasurer  had 
been  bright  enough  to  put  the  papers  in  the 
great  ark  across  the  room,  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  lock. 

“  That,"  said  one  of  the  professional  gentle¬ 
men,  “  would  ha’  ben  a  matter  of  some  powder 
and  a  blasted  noise.” 

By  this  I  do  not  think  the  professional  gen¬ 
tleman  meant  so  much  to  make  a  pun  as  an 
emphasis.  He  was  on  his  knees  at  the  time, 
turning  a  great  key  in  the  great  key-hole,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  very  much  like  the  head  of  an 
artist,  patting  the  finishing  touch  to  his  picture. 

“A  —  a  —  ah  !  ”  said  the  burglar  at  last, 
with  a  soft,  admiring  whistle,  “  'was  n’t  that 
neat,  now  ?  ” 

As  he  rose  from  his  knees,  the  safe  door, 
with  a  sound  lock  and  a  velvet  hinge,  swung 
solemnly  open. 

“  A  match  1  ”  said  one  of  the  professional 
gentlemen. 

All  the  boys  felt  in  their  pockets  at  once. 

“  Only  one  at  a  time,”  said  the  other  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman.  “  One  at  a  time,  and  be 
spry.  We ’ve  done  our  biz  ;  you  ’tend  to 
youro.” 

The  two  burglars  stepped  back  a  step  or  two 
from  the  open  safe,  and  Peters  and  Painter 
stepped  np.  Peters  struck  a  match,  and  held 
it  (town  ;  his  hand  shook. 

“  You  ’ll  drop  it,  and  set  everything  afire  1  ” 
growled  Painter. 

Painter  got  down  on  his  knees  and  glared 
into  the  safe. 

He  drew  something  out. 

He  held  it  up  to  Peters’s  match. 

Goggs  and  Burnett  bold  their  breath.  One 
of  the  burglars,  not  much  interested,  yawned 
audibly.  His  share  of  the  work  was  over.  Ho 
was  in  a  hurry  to  jret  away. 

"  Got  ’em  ?  ”  vmspered  Goggs,  shaking  all 
over. 

“  Yes !  ” 

“  What ’s  the  matter,  then  *  ” 

Something  was  the  matter.  Painter  threw 
down  the  packet  which  he  held,  with  a  great 
oath.  Peters’s  match  went  out.  There  was  a 
minute’s  blackness  and  confusion. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Who,  —  where  1  ” 

“  Tutors  ’  ” 

“  Run !  ” 

“  No,  don’t !  ” 

“  Hold  on  !  ” 

“  What ’s  up  1  ” 

“  Look  here.  Hush  !  ” 

“  Be  still  there  !  ” 

“  Nobody ’s  coming,  —  can’t  yon  hold  yonr 
tongue  t  ” 

The  clash  of  whispers  struck  through  the 
dark  room,  fought  a  minute  briskly,  then  died 
down. 

Peters  had  lighted  another  match.  His  face 
was  pale  and  red  by  turns. 

“  Look  here !  ”  said  ho. 

The  fellows  all  looked.  Peters  flared  his 
match  to  and  fro  several  times  slowly  across 
the  packet  in  Painter’s  hand. 

Yes,  they  were  the  Calculus  papers,  sure 
enough ;  the  Calculus  papers  which  had  cost 
them  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  a  bur¬ 
glary  ;  the  Calculus  papers  that  they  had  forced 
the  outer  door,  and  the  entry  door,  and  the 
office  door,  and  the  safe  door,  to  get ;  the 


Calculus  ])aj)er8,  indeed,  folded  and  scaled  over 
and  over  and  about  and  nl>out  and  here  and 
there  with  the  great  solid  college  seal ! 

Iron  locks  and  bars  might  be  playthings  to 
the  professional  gentlemen ;  hut  a  bit  of  seal- 
ing-wa.\  was  proof  against  them. 

„  Who  couhl  break  and  mend  the  groat  college 
seal  1  ,  I 

“  I 've  half^a  mind  to  break  it  I  ”  cried  Bur¬ 
nett. 

“  And  be  expelled  for  a  donkey  1  ” 

“  It  would  be  a  leeile  higher  peg  than  exiMjl- 
sion,  gentlemen,  I  reckon,"  said  one  of  the  bur¬ 
glars,  with  a  grin.  “  State  prison  could  'com¬ 
modate  ye  as  well  as  the  next  man,  if  put  to ’t.” 

“  Put  tliem  back  1  ”  groaned  Peters.  Painter 
put  them  back. 

“  Now  lock  up  as  fast  as  you  know  how,” 
said  Peters,  snappishly  enough,  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen. 

“  If  it ’s  convenient,”  said  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen,  pleasantly,  “  we  ’ll  take 
that  there  little  three  hundred  and  fifty  first.” 

“It’s  quite  convenieut,”  said  Peters,  with 
anotlier  groan. 

So  the  burglars  counted  out  their  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  and  locked  the  safe,  and 
locked  the  office,  and  locked  the  entry,  and 
locked  the  outer  door,  and  went  back  to  the 
station  to  take  the  morning  train  to  New  Cork. 
And  so  the  boys  skulked  across  the  college 
grounds,  and  skulked  up  the  street,  and  skulked 
away  to  their  rooms,  and  skniked  into  bed,  and 
went  skulking  through  the  world  for  a  month 
or  two  after  that  night,  for  shame  at  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  it ;  and  so  by  and  hr  they  forgot  it,  and 
looked  very  much  as  if  it  had  never  happened. 

And  so,  as  I  told  fou,  Goggs  did  not  see  the 
papers.  ' 


HOW  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW 
WAS  STARTED. 

IN  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  written  by  Himself,”  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  an  interesting  account  of  how 
the  famous  Edinburgh  Review  was  started. 
Lord  Brongham  writes :  — 

“  I  can  never  forget  Bucclcuch  Place,  for  it 
was  there,  one  stormy  night  in  March,  1802, 
that  Sydney  Smith  first  announced  to  me  his 
idea  of  establishing  a  critical  periodical  or  review 
of  works  of  literature  and  science.  I  believe  he 
hod  already  mentioned  this  to  JeffVey  and  Horn¬ 
er;  but  on  that  night  the  project  was  for  the 
first  time  seriously  discussed  by  Smith,  Jeffrey, 
and  me.  I  at  first  entered  warmly  into  Smith’s 
scheme.  Jeffrey,  by  nature  always  rather  timid, 
was  full  of  doubts  and  fears.  It  reqiured  all 
Smith’s  overpoweriug  vivacity  to  argue  and 
laugh  Jeffrey  out  of  his  difficulties.  There  would, 
he  said,  be  no  lack  of  contributors.  There  was 
himself,  ready  to  write  any  number  of  articles, 
and  to  edit  the  whole;  there  was  Jeffrey, /aci/e 
princeps  in  all  kinds  of  literature ;  there  was 
myself,  full  of  mathematics  and  everything 
relating  to  colonics ;  there  was  Homer  for  jiolit- 
ieal  economy,  Murray  for  general  subjects ;  be¬ 
sides,  might  we  not,  from  our  great  and  never- 
to-be^oubted  success,  fairly  nope  to  receive 
help  from  such  leviathans  os  Playfair,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Robison,  Thomas  Brown,  Thomson, 
and  others  1  All  this  was  irresistible,  and  Jef¬ 
frey  could  not  deny  that  he  bad  already  been 
the  author  of  many  important  papers  in  existing 
periodicals. 

“  The  Review  was  thus  fairly  begun ;  yet 
Jeffrey’s  inconceivable  timidity  not  only  re¬ 
tarded  the  publication  of  the  first  number  (which, 
although  projected  in  March,  was  not  published 
till  October),  but  he  kept  prophccying  failure  in 
the  'most  disheartening  way,  and  seemed  only 
anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  engagement  he  and 
the  rest  of  us  had  entered  into  with  Constable  to 
guarantee  him  four  numbers  as  an  experiment. 
Various  other  minor  obstacles  (such  as  Homer’s 
absence  in  London  and  Allen’s  in  Paris)  arose, 
which  for  a  time  almost  threatened  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  undertaking;  but  at  length  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  articles  were  prepared  to  be  re¬ 
vised  by  Smith,  and  the  first  number  came  out 
early  in  October,  1802.” 

The  success  was  very  great,  and  very  well 
deserved :  — 

“The  troth  is,  the  most  sanguine  amongst 
us,  even  Smith  himself,  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  first  triumph  any  more  than 
we  could  have  imagined  the  long  and  successful 
career  the  Review  was  afterwards  to  run,  or  the 
vast  reforms  and  improvements  in  all  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  social  as  well  as  political,  it  was  destined 
to  efiMt.  The  tone  it  took  from  the  first  was 
manly  and  independent.  When  it  became  as 
much  political  ns  literary,  its  attitude  was  up¬ 
right  and  fearless  :  not  a  single  contributor  ever 
hesitated  between  the  outspoken  expression  of 
his  opinions  and  the  consequences  these  might 
entail  on  his  success  in  life,  whether  at  the  bur, 
the  pulpit,  or  the  senate. 

“The  great  importance  of  the  Review  can 
only  bo  judged  or  by  recollecting  the  state  of 
things  nt  the  time  Smith’s  bold  and  sagacious 
idea  was  started.  Protection  reigned  triumph¬ 
ant —  Parliamentary  representation  in  Scotland 
had  scarcely  an  existence  —  the  Catholics  were 
unetnancipated  —  the  Test  Acts  unrepealed  — 
men  were  hung  for  stealing  a  few  shillings  in  a 
dwelling-house  —  no  counsel  allowed  to  a  ]>ri.s- 
oner  accused  of  a  capital  offence  —  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade  tolerated  —  the  prevailing  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  age,  jobbery  and  corruption. 
|5^“To  the  improvement  of  some  and  the  re- 
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nioval  of  otliers  of  such  evils,  the  Edinburfth 
Keview  has  not  a  little  contributed.  To  Sydney 
Smitli  much  is  therefore  due.  'J'he  share  he  had 
in  this  "ood  work  has  never  been  sutliciently 
appreciated.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man, 
a  threat  lover  of  freedom,  but  a  still  more  fervent 
lover  of  truth.  He  was  not  led  away  by  the 
false  appearance  of  liberty  which  the  dangerous 
and  mischievous  doctrines  of  the  French  Uevo- 
lution  too  widely  spread.  He  looked  upon  all 
that  had  been  going  on  in  France  with  calm 
good  sense;  and  in  all  his  writings,  while  he 
was  the  unflinching  advocate  of  every  sound 
principle,  he  earnestly  protested  against  the 
dangers  to  which  true  liberty  was  exposed  by 
the  mistaken  zeal  of  its  first  worshipjicrs. 

“  I  consider  that  the  Review  owed  much  of 
its  continuing  success  to  the  wise  advice  which 
Smith  administered  to  Constable  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  short  reign  as  quusi  editor,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  the  arrangement  about  to 
Im!  made  with  Jeffrey.  Thu  substance  of  this 
advice  was,  that  a  ixn/mnent  editor  should  bo 
engaged  at  a  liberal  salary,  and  that  every  con¬ 
tributor  should  be  paid  ten  or  twelve  guineas  a 
sheet. 

"  Constable,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the 
publislicr  in  Edinburgh,  was  more  liberal- 
minded  than  any  of  his  croft,  and  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  the  good  sense  of  Smith’s  advice. 
From  the  great  sale  of  the  first  two  numbers,  he 
justly  calculated  upon  a  considerable  increase  in 
future;  but  he  knew  that  this  could  only  be  se¬ 
cured  by  inducing  the  best  men  to  enroll  them¬ 
selves  ns  contributors,  and  that  however  agree¬ 
able  to  their  vanity  unonymous  fame  might  be, 
yet  the  solid  gratification  produccil  by  liberal 
pay  would  be  quite  as  eflectual.  I  think  the 
eilitor  licgan  at  £300  a  year,  and  the  contribu¬ 
tors  at  10  guineas  a  sheet ;  but  before  long  these 
payments  were  raised.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BARTERINO  WITH  INDIANS. 

fpiIB  women  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  far 
J.  West  are  a  great  deal  cleverer  than  their 
lords,  who  do  nothing  but  drink  and  neglect 
their  families.  The  women  do  the  work.  The 
engraving  on  page  316  shows  the  interior  of  an 
Indian  fancy  store.  These  stores  are  generally 
kept  by  squaws.  They  are  very  skilful  at 
making  the  gorgeous  bnffalo  robes  which  one 
tecs  in  the  winter  season,  adorning  the  sleighs 
on  the  fashionable  sleighing  courses  of  our 
Eastern  cities.  While  they  are  at  work  on 
them,  their  lords  and  masters  are  simply  loung¬ 
ing  ;  when  they  have  completed  a  number,  they 
resort  to  the  trading-post  to  barter  them  for 
some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  border 
traders  are  not  usually  men  with  susceptible 
hearts  or  quick  consciences.  They  make  the 
1)6  >t  trade  with  the  poor  squaws  which  they  can, 
and  even  cheat  them  if  they  find  it  possible  to 
“  strike  a  good  bargain.”  For  these  gorgeous 
robes,  which  sell  in  the  East  at  high  prices,  the 
squaws  receive  a  mere  pittance  of  brown  sugar 
or  molasses.  This  brown  sugar  is  of  the 
poorest  quality,  and  seems  to  lx  sand  with  a 
soaking  of  treade.  The  poor  women,  as  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  true  value  of  the  sugar  as  they  are 
of  their  splendid  robes,  gratefully  assent  to  the 
bargain  proposed,  and  to  secure  the  precious 
article,  in  place  of  pockets,  satchels,  or  such 
conveniences,  tie  it  in  small  parcels  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  their  blankets.  Meanwhile  you  may 
observe  the  male  Indians  hanging  about  the 
trading  store,  snugly  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets,  stretched  out  on  the  sward,  or  guzzling 
whiskey  cosily  in  a  corner,  being,  as  they  say, 
too  proud  to  engage  “  in  trade."  Nevertheless, 
they  do  not  disdain  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
“  trade  ”  after  they  are  acquired  ;  but  are  quite 
willing  that  wife  and  daughter  should  drudge 
for  a  month  to  supply  them  with  "  fire  water  ” 
for  a  week.  “  Swapping  ”  is  an  American  jias- 
sion,  especially  in  the  West;  the  primitive  ex¬ 
change  of  one  article  of  irtility  for  another  is 
still  clung  to,  current  money  being  left  out  of 
account.  One  poor,  slipshod  aboriginal  has  a 
scanty  stock  of  rather  warlike  commodities,  in 
the  shape  of  tomahawks,  pistols,  &c.,  which  he 
will  evidently  dispose  of  at  an  enormous  sacri¬ 
fice  for  just  the  smallest  modicum  of  tobacco 
or  “  fire-water.”  The  boy  is  a  shrewd,  sharp, 
cautious  Western  lad,  full  of  “  swapping”  pro- 
])en8ities,  and  prone,  doubtless,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  ignorance  and  eagerness  of  his  In¬ 
dian  customer.  We  see  the  interior  of  just  such 
“  stores  ”  as  are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere 
in  the  West,  —  a  new  curiosity  shop,  with  skins 
and  warlike  implements,  tobacco  and  hou.schold 
commodities,  confusedly  heaped  together.  Here, 
doubtless,  towards  evening,  the  cronies  of  the 
neighborhood  meet  and  gossip  on  the  little 
gossipable  food  there  is  ;  and  “  swap  ”  on  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  discuss  ])olitics  with  varying  heat ; 
and  perhaps  vary  the  locutory  pastimes  in  vogue 
by  a  tussel,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  os  the  case 
may  1)C. 

AT  SEA,  —  SIOMALLINO  A  PASSING  STEAMER. 

We  engrave  for  page  321  a  striking  marine 
view,  from  the  pencil  of  Winslow  Homer. 
Passing  a  ship  at  sea  is  always  an  exciting 
incident;  the  strange  vessel,  which  you  have 
never  seen  tefore,  and  will  probably  never  see 
again,  seems  like  an  old  friend  to  you.  You 
watch  its  approach  with  welcoming  eyes  and  re¬ 
gard  it  half  sadly  as  it  sweeps  by  and  fades  in 
the  distance.  But  you  have  exchanged  greet¬ 
ings,  and  tidings  of  your  welfare  are  on  their 


homeward  way.  The  Atlantic  steamers,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  recognized  by  any  vc.sscl 
passing  at  night,  have  a  system  of  signals 
which  we  j)rint  below.  Mr.  Homer’s  sketch  was 
made  on  one  of  the  Inman  steamers. 

of  lit  Atlantic  SUuuurt. 

Cunwtl  Line.  —  Two  rockets,  one  blue  light. 

Inman  IJne.  —  Blue  light  forward,  red  light 
nmidshi])8,  blue  light  aft  and  two  rockets,  the 
lights  all  to  be  burning  same  time. 

Guion  Line.  —  Blue  light  forward,  amidships, 
and  afr,  all  burning  same  time. 

NatiomJ  Line.  —  Blue  light,  one  rocket,  and 
a  red  light 

Anchor  Line.  —  Red  and  white  lights  alter¬ 
nately. 

Montreal  Lave.  —  Blue,  white,  and  red  rocket 
in  succession. 

French  Line.  —  Blue  light  forward,  white 
light  amidships,  and  red  light  aft,  burning  same 
time. 

Bremen  Line.  —  Blue  light  forward,  blue  light 
aft,  with  two  rockets  same  time. 

llambury  Line.  —  One  roman  candle,  one 
rocket,  one  roman  candle,  one  minute  space  be¬ 
tween. 

Marks  on  Funnels. 

Cunard  Line.  —  Red,  with  black  top. 

Inman  Line.  —  Black  with  white  band,  black 
top. 

Guion  Line.  —  Black,  red  band,  narrow  black 
top. 

National  Line.  —  White,  with  blaek  top. 

Anchor  Line-  —  All  black. 

Montreal  Line.  —  Flesh  eolor,  black  top. 

French  Line.  —  Red,  with  black  top. 

Bremen  Line.  —  All  black. 

Hamburg  Line.  —  -All  black. 

A  PRUSSIAN  OPPICRR  UNDER  EIRE. 

The  offleer  in  our  picture  does  not  appear  to 
be  under  the  fire  of  a  very  dangerous  nattery, 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  one  all  the  same.  He  hu 
escaped  the  guns  on  the  fortifications  around 
Paris,  to  find  himself  sorely  wounded  within 
the  conquered  city,  —  “  stabbed  with  a  white 
wench’s  black  eye ;  shot  throughr  the  ear  with  a 
love-song,”  as  Mercutio  has  it.  But  a  soldier 
can  stand  a  great  many  of  this  kind  of  wounds, 
and  the  chances  are  that  when  the  Prussian  offi¬ 
cer  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city  with  his 
regiment,  ho  was  able  to  sit  his  horse  as  grace¬ 
fully  and  comfortably  as  if  be  had  not  been  hit 
at  ^1. 

BOY  BLOWING  BUBBLES. 

T^is  drawing,  by  the  English  master  of 
water-colors,  William  Hunt,  is  the  property 
of  Miss  Burdett  Contts,  and  formed'  an  at¬ 
tractive  feature  in  the  loan  portion  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  lately  given  in  London  for  therbenefit  of 
the  Distressed  Peasantry  of  France.  'The  pic¬ 
ture  is  one  of  those  natural  studies  fromdife  for 
which  Mr.  Hunt  has  long  been  famous.  Wil-' 
liam  Hunt,  as  a  painter  of  boys,  is  almost  on  a 
par  with  William  Hunt  the  painter  of  still-life 
par  excellence  r  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  his  powtrdn  the  for-' 
mer  category. 

■  '( 

A  QUEUE  IN  PARIS. 

The  engraving  on  page  332  illustrates  an  in- 
c’dent  related  by  an  English  correspondent  in 
a  letter  to  a  London  journal ;  “  The  sight  that 
interested  me  most  on  my  last  visit  to  Paris  was 
a  queue.  They  have  been  described  often  and 
often,  and  one  queue  is  very  like  another  queue, 
differing  only  ^rhaps  in  length.  The  one  I 
saw  was  a  very  long  one  because  it  was  a  very 
tbin  one.  The  pavement  of  the  little  street 
was  narrow,  admitting  only  two  abreast,  and  so 
the  queue  went  on  and  on  till  the  street  turned, 
and  I  believe  that  round  the  corner  the  ^veue 
still  went  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  Two  National 
Guards  kept  the  entrance  to  the  little  shop  and 
saw  that  the  people  filed  in  in  order.  The 
shutters  of  the  shop  were  up,  and  on  them  was 
scratched  in  chalk  the  hours  of  the  distribution, 

I  stood  a  few  steps  up  a  street  leading  into 
this  and  jotted  down  the  people  as  they  passed 
me  two  by  two.  They  all  hod  to  go  under  the 
inscription  on  a  cafe  ‘  Eau  de  vie.  Liqueurs, 
Coteleltfs,  Bijieaks.’  It  was  hard  to  be  reminded 
of  cutlets  and  beefsteaks,  as  they  went  to  get 
their  miserable  pittance  of  thin  soup  made  of 
horseflesh.  I  noticed  a  girl  trying  to  take  a 
place  high  up  in  the  queue,  but  she  was  made  to 
go  down  to  the  very  end.  Chaean  a  la  tour. 
There  was  a  drizzling  rain  all  the  time,  and  the 
road  was.  being  scraped  and  swept,  making 
quantities  of  pea  soup,  slusl^  and  s^eiidid  mud 
pies.”  ■  , 

TRIFLES  AND  TRUFFLES.  .; 

Paris  has  been  r  battie-fleld,  and  ail  battle¬ 
fields  leave  a  plenteous  harvest  wfter  the  fighting 
has  ceased  in  the  shape  of  wimi  we  call  relics. 
Broken  blades,  flattened  bullets,  epaulets,  4>at-) 
tons,  helmets,  bits  of  shell,  are  ;^hered  by  the 
gleaners  after  the  reapers  have  been  renping 
human  harvests,  and  many  a  enrioM  foreigner 
will  carry  away  a  memento  of  thd'-'  great 
struggle,  some'- waiL  and  stray  of  the  battle¬ 
field  which  an  enterprising  Parisian  has  l>cen 
only  too  happy  to  sell  him,  having  first  been 
only  too  happy  to  make  it  It  is  notorious 
that  not  one  half  of  the  so-called  relics  are 
real  relics.  The  trade  is  not  perhaps  strictly 
honest,  but  what  would  you  have  ?  the  trader 
will  say,  they  arc  made  to  sell.  But  tourists 
are  made  to  be  sold.  It  is  Providence.  But 
one  gentleman  has  determined  to  have  a  bond 
Jide.  souvenir  of  the  war,  the  gentleman  whom 
the  artist  has  depicted  on  page  .33-3.  He  has 


gone  out  for  himself  and  picked  up  a  thumping  j 
memento  in  the  shape  of  u  shell,  a  little  trifle  ‘ 
which  he  can  show  proudly  in  days  to  come  as 
the  real  thing,  unless,  indeed,  and  he  looks  like 
it,  he  means  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  trans¬ 
action  by  selling  it  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  other  sketch  enatbe  same  page  shows  ns  a 
less  ambitious  collector.  She  has  been  out  for¬ 
aging  for  the  good  man  who  is  doing  his  duty  on 
the  ramparts,  and  has  found  a  treasure  in  stime 
truffles  which  will  make  his  ration  of  horse-flesh 
palatable,  but  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  times  a 
helmet  serves  her  for  a  market-basket  That 
is  all  over  now  ;  but  unless  Paris  recovers 
shortly  from  her  present  madness,  she  will  be 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  again. 

THE  UHLAN  IN  PARIS. 

The  Germans  when  they  entered  Paris  had 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Arc  de 
Triomp^,  that  record  of  German  defeats, 
should  serve  as  an  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  grace 
their  victory.  They  found  it  however,  swad¬ 
dled  in  sand-bags,  penned  round  with  hoardings 
for  the  protection  of  its  sculpture,  and,  worse 
than  all,  with  the  toad-way  beneath,  along  which 
they  had  proposed  to  march  with  hurras  and 
tossing  of  helmets,  was  blocked  up.  As  the 
Uhlans  rode  round  the  pile,  peering  here  and 
there  to  see  if  a  thoroughfare  of  some  sort  were 
not  discoverable,  the  people  jeered  at  them. 
They  had  heard  of  people  who  could  n’t  find  the 
key-hole,  but  here  was  one  who  liad  actually  lost 
the  doorway  and  was  looking  exceedingly  puz¬ 
zled  at  his  loss.  At  one  time  the  jeers  broke 
into  fiercer  noises.  That  was  when  a  body  of 
pioneers  marched  up.  The  people  thought  they 
were  going  to  remove  the  obstructions  and  cried 
out  angrily,  but  the  Germans  had  no  such  in¬ 
tention  just  then.  Later  on  they  did  clear  the 
arch,  and  there  was  a  clear  road  for  them  when 
they  marched  out  of  Paris.  The  Uhlan  no 
lon^r  stood  and  wondered,  but  rode  trium¬ 
phantly  under  the  arch  of  victories,  shaking  the 
blue  and  white  pennant  on  his  lance — they 
were  Bavarian  not  Prussian  Uhlans  —  and 
shouting  his  “  Hoch !  ” 

THE  BABY  UIPPOFOTAMUS. 

The  little  hippopotamus,  whose  recent  advent 
’CRUsed  such  a  flatter  of  excitement  in  the  Lon- 
'doB  Zoiilogical  Gardens,  was  the  first  of  his 
race  born  in  England,  but  unfortunately  he 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  that  distinction. 
We  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than  quote 
Mr.  Frank  Buckland’s  description  of  the  baby 
monster,  which  we  take  from  Land  and  Water. 
These  are  his  words  :  — 

“  Looking  through  the  window  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory,  I  saw  the  mother  lying  full  length,  — 
she  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  — with  her  huge 
'head  and  enormous  mouth  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
the  baby  was  in  a  corner  lying  upon  its  side, 
with  its  nose  close  to  its  mother’s  nose.  Whether 
by  design  or  accident  I  know  not,  but  the  mother 
has  choisen  an  excellent  place  for  her  child,  for 
the  corner  in  which  the  little  thing  is  lying  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  hot-water  pipes, 
BO  that  this  is  about  the  warmest  place  in  the 
den ;  the  nrorning  sun  also  falls  upon  the  spot. 
The  baby  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  would  be 
about  fitoen  inches  high  when  standing  np.  It 
is  about  the  size  and  weight  of,  and  not  unlike 
in  general  appearance  to,  a  threescore  bacon 
pig ;  its  general  color  is  a  reddish  mahogany ; 
the  head  is  very  like  the  head  of  a  calf ;  the 
forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  head  appears  as  if 
varnished  with  a  block  varnish.  Imagine  a 
calf’s  head  of  india-rubber,  and  you  will  have 
a  good  idea  of  the  face  of  this  sucking  Behe¬ 
moth.  Every  now  and  then  it  lifts  np  its  head 
and  looks  stupidly  about ;  it  often  wags  violent¬ 
ly  its  little  rudder-like  tail,  without  rising  from 
the  straw ;  it  also  shakes  its  ears  with  the 
curious  jerking  motion  peculiar  to  the  hippopot¬ 
amus.  I  fancy  this  motion  is  to  throw  out  any 
water  that  may  have  got  into  the  cars.” 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  name  of  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris 
has  been  changed  to  National  Library,  the 
seventh  change  since  1792. 

—  A  man  who  buried  a  Img  of  gold-dust  in 
Denver,  in  1862,  valued  at  $  12,000,  returned 
from  Idaho  in  search  of  it  about  a  week  ago,  and 
found  it  intact. 

—'-The  disappearance  from  Paris  of  Ahe  fash¬ 
ion  of  wearing  chinoDS  is  a_featura  of  Paris 
since  the  war.  What  is  the 'cause  cannot  be 
discovered.  Some  say  they  have  been  used  for 
cannon-wads. 

-.•The  Chateau  de  Beauregard,  fonnerly  be- 
iooging  to  Honore  de  Balzac,  the  great  novelist, 
has  been  ransacked  and  utterly  ruined,  by  the 
German  soldiers,  according  to  a  letter  in  the 
Paris  Gauloit. 

—  The  Washington  Star  tells  ns  that  the  la¬ 
dies  at  the  capital  have  to  a  great  extent  ban¬ 
ished  wines  from  their  parties,  and  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  a  ervade  against  cigars  in  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  dresiihg-rooms. 

—  The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  has  purchased  a  lot  of  land  on  the  corner 
of  Broad  and  Cherry  streets,  in  that  city,  and 
intends  to  erect  upon  it  a  fire-proof  gallery  as 
soon  as  the  funds  arc  raised. 

—  Mr.  H.  M.  Best,  United  States  Consul  at 
Lima,  Peru,  sends,  through  Secretary  Fish,  a 
warning  to  tho.se  who  desire  to  go  to  Peru. 


False  representations  have  been  made  of  the  op- 
])ortunities  to  make  money  in  that  country, 
which  have  deceived  many  poor  men. 

— .Michigan,  it  is  said,  has  upon  its  statute- 
books  the  most  efficient  prohibitory  law  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  but  public  opinion  does  not 
permit  its  enforcement. 

—  A  writer  in  a  Canadian  paper  complains 
that  when  a  drunken  engine-driver  ran  into  a 
train  and  damaged  seventeen  freight-cars,  he 
was  not  discharged  for  his  utter  disregard  of 
life  and  property,  but  was  immediately  promot¬ 
ed  to  run  an  express  train.  We  do  not  care  to 
travel  in  Canada  at  present. 

—  The  Atlanta  New  Era,  in  an  editorial  on 
“  The  Dignity  of  Stupidity,”  expresses  the  con¬ 
viction  that  “  it  is  a  very  respectable  thing  to  be 
stupid.  Cheek  goes  a  good  way  with  some  peo¬ 
ple,  but  when  the  question  is  one  of  permanent 
success,  give  us  that  luxuriant  efflorescence  of 
social  conversation,  —  dignified  stupidity  !  ” 

—  The  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  of  Park  Street 
Church,  has  been  elected  preacher  of  the  next 
election  sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Mrs.  Livermore,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
I’hebe  A.  Hanaford,  Julia  'Vibbert,  the  Rev. 
James  Pike,  of  New  Hampshire,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bart.,  and  other  names  were  among  those 
voted  for. 

—  An  Ohio  farmer  has  just  ploughed  up  in 
breaking  up  new  ground,  a  stone,  shaped  like  a 
high  shoe  or  boot,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  through 
which  the  hand  can  be  passed.  Some  persons 
who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it  an  accidental  for¬ 
mation,  while  others  advance  the  theory  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  “  Mound  Builders,”  or  peo])le 
who  lived  before  the  Indians. 

—  Some  of  the  papers  are  suggesting  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  secret  poison  so  deadly  that  the  pc-r- 
usal  of  a  letter  containing  some  of  it  will  cause 
the  reader  to  fall  dead,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  one  or 
two  well-authenticated  cases  are  re[)orted. 
What  the  effect  was  on  the  persons  who  placed 
the  poison  in  the  letters  is  not  stated. 

—  Edward  Whymper  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Englishmen  who  escaped  from  the  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  Matterhorn  when  a  party  of  four, 
with  three  guides,  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 
mountain  in  July,  1864.  He  has  since  done  a 
great  deal  of  mountain  climbing  in  Switzerland, 
and  has  just  published  in  London  a  volume  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘  Scramble  among  the  Alps  in  1860  -  69.” 

—  It  is  said  that  at  the  review  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  who  entered  Paris,  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  dashing  along  before  the  troop  at  the 
grand  moment,  was  nearly  unseated.  What  a 
sight  to  terminate  the  war  with !  The  joke 
would  have  made  the  Parisians  embrace  the 
Prussians,  and  Bismarck  might  have  easily,  ou 
the  strength  of  this,  had  double  the  war  indem¬ 
nity. 

—  The  activity  which  Henry  Laube,  the  Ger¬ 
man  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager,  con¬ 
stantly  displays  is  something  extraordinarv. 
Not  only  is  he  busily  engaged  in  hastening  the 
preparations  for  the  construction  of  his  new 
theatre  in  Vienna,  but  he  is  writing  three  or 
four  new  plays,  corresponding  for  a  number  of 
journals,  and  has  nearly  completed  an  extensi^  e 
new  work  on  dramatic  art. 

—  Frederick  Gerstaecker,  the  German  traveller 
and  novelist,  is  in  trouble.  The  English  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  liowerofts’s  Australian  novels, 
some  of  which  GersUeckcr  has  published  in  Ger¬ 
man  under  Ids  own  name,  have  threatened  to 
prosecute  him  for  plagiarism.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  Gerstoicker  published  at  Leipsig 
a  German  translation  of  Lippard’s  ”  Quaker 
City  ”  as  his  own  produetion. 

—  General  Fleury,  Louis  Napoleon’s  intimate 
friend,  is  said  to  have  suffered  more  severely  bv 
the  collapse  of  the  sham  empire  than  any  other 
leading  Bonapartist  He  was  at  Nt.  Petersburg 
at  the  time  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
unable  to  sell  his  property  in  and  around  Paris 
daring  the  brief  interval  between  the  battle  of 
Worth  and  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  His 
property  in  the  city  was  seized  by  his  creditors, 
and  his  magnificent  suburban  villa  was  destroyed 
daring  the  siege.  The  General  is  now  left  al¬ 
most  penniless  in  a  foreign  city.  Fleury,  Morny, 
and  Rouher  were  the  three  pillars  of  the  empire, 
who  were  interested  in  the  Jeckcr  bonds,  and 
who  did  more  than  anybody  else  to  bring  about 
the  Mexican  expedition. 

—  The  marriage  of  Princess  Louise  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  with  great  Alat  at  St.  George  Chapel, 
Windsor,  March  21.  The  bride  was  supported 
by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg;  bridesmaids.  Ladies  Camp¬ 
bell,  Cecil,  Butler,  Montague,  Gordon,  Lenno.x, 
Seymour,  and  Fitzgerald.  The  bride  was 
seated  on  tbe  left  of  the  altar,  with  the  Queen 
near  at  hand.  The  ceremony  was  here  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  choral  style, 
the  Queen  giving  the  bride  away.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  prayer  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from 
the  artillery  in  Windsor  Park,  and  the  guests 
repaired  to  the  Castle  for  luncheon.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  departed  at  three  o’clock  for 
Claremont  for  the  honeymoon.  About  one 
thousand  guests  witnessed  the  ceremony.  The 
grounds  of  the  Castle  were  filled  with  iinmense 
crowds,  and  at  the  W^indsor  en  fete  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Argyllshire 
Artillery.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  assisted 
bv  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Winchester,  and 
Worcester.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
banquet,  and  the  Castle  was  illuminated.  The 
festivities  continued  two  days. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  8, 1871. 


BOY  BLOWING  BUBBLES.  —  By  W.  Hunt. 


I-^VERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  PILLOW-LACE  MAKER. 


THE  LACEMAKER  AT  WORK. 

The  fi^ht  of  hand-made  lace  is  apt  to 
excite  the  same  sort  of  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  a  reflective  person  as  those  which 
were  expressed  by  Goldsmith  when  he 
wrote  — 

“  Here  the  pale  artist  piles  the  sickly  trade, 

While  there  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade.” 

We  cannot  avoid  a  painful  remembrance  of 
the  enormous  diversity  of  condition  that 
generally  exists  between  the  wearer  and  the 


1  worker.  The  wearer  of  such  delicate  and 
expensive  fabrics  is  generally  endowed  with 
a  superfluity  of  this  world’s  goods,  while  the 
worker  is  for  the  most  part  a  poor  toiling 
creature,  whose  constant  and  continuous  la¬ 
bor  barely  yields  a  subsistence.  Some  day 
we  shall,  perhaps,  learn  how  to  correct  the 
glaring  inequalities  of  conditions  now  ex¬ 
isting,  meanwhile  let  us  glance  fora  moment 
at  the  lace-manufacture.  Until  about  three 
centimes  ago  lace  was  made  by  the  needle 
on  a  piece  of  fine-woven  material,  the  i 


threads  of  which  were  drawn  aside  to  form 
holes  or  meshes,  held  in  position  by  a  few 
stitches.  In  1861  Barbara  Uttmann,  of 
Annaberg,  devised  a  method  of  twisting 
threads  round  pins  so  as  to  form  a  knotted 
or  netted  fabric ;  this  was  the  real  origin  of  | 
pillow-lace,  the  making  of  which  grailually 
extended  to  various  European  countries. 
The  implements  used  by  hand-lace  makers 
are  few  in  number,  and  inartificial  in  char¬ 
acter.  'They  consist  of  a  pillow  or  cushion, 
a  series  of  bobbins  or  small  cylindrical  pieces 


of  wood,  round  which  the  thread  or  silk 
employed  is  wound,  and  pins  which  are 
stuck  into  the  cushion,  and  around  which 
the  threads  are  twisted.  The  pattern  of 
the  lace  is  determined  by  the  disposition  of 
the  pins,  and  this  is  regulated  by  holes 
pierced  in  a  piece  of  parchment  which  is 
laid  upon  the  cushion.  The  process  of  lacc- 
making  is  accomplished  by  the  twisting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  threads  upon  the  bobbins,  and 
their  being  woven  among  and  around  the 
pins.  The  finest  pillow-lace  is  made  on  the 
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Continent.  The  names  of  Brussels,  Mechlin, 
Valenciennes,  and  Alen»,’on  at  once  call  to 
mind  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufactun'. 
In  France  alone,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  more  than  200,000  women  were  en- 
•la^ed  in  pillow-lace  making,  and  their  aver¬ 
age  earnings  were  alxmt  a  penny  an  hour. 
A  good  dej5  of  lace  is  also  made  in  the  Erze- 
bcrg,  a  uiountainoos  district  of  Saxony,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Austria.  These  people  form  a  sort 
of  race  apart  the  men  do  the  cooking  and 
washing,  and  attend  to  the  gardens,  while 
the  women  and  children  made  the  lace.  By 
working  from  morning  till  night,  thev  can 
earn  about  sixpence  a  day ;  they  live  cliiefly 
on  potatoes  and  salt,  but  they  are  described 
as  a  cleanly,  cheertiil,  and  contented  people. 
In  England  lace-makers  abound  chiefly  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  the  part  of 
Devonshire  around  Honiton,  and  near 
Coggeshall  in  Essex.  A  flourishing  man¬ 
ufacture  has  also  sprung  up  during  the  last 
forty  years  in  Limerick.  Concerning  ma- 
chine-made-lace  we  will  not  speak  here. 
'Fhe  quantity  annually  produced  is  prodi¬ 
gious,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  trade  still 
centre  at  Nottingham. 

Some  years  ago  an  officer  of  Engineers  at 
Munich  contrived  an  ingenious  plan  for 
making  lace  without  either  human  labor  or 
machinery.  Having  made  a  paste  of  the 
dant  on  which  a  certain  species  of  caterpil- 
ar  is  accustomed  to  feed,  he  spread  it  thinly 
over  a  stone  of  the  required  size.  He  then, 
with  a  camel’s-hair  jrencil  dipped  in  oil, 
drew  the  pattern  which  he  wished  left  open, 
lire  stone  was  then  fixed  in  a  sloping  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  caterpillars  placed  at 
the  bottom.  They  ate  and  spun  tneir  way 
up  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding  every  place 
touched  by  the  oil.  The  lace  thus  made  is 
extremely  light,  a  piece  measuring  26  J  inches 
by  17  inches,  weighing  only  1’51  grains. 


QUIPS  AND  QUIRKS. 

WuKX  in  Cowes  do  as  cows  do. 

Gun  proposes,  but  man  imposes. 

De.vii  !>eats.  —  Extinct  drummers. 

A  TALE  of  misery. —  The  cocktail. 

Invention'  is  the  mother  of  necessity. 

OcTiciAx’s  advice. —  Mind  your  eyes. 

T HE  day  always  cracks  before  it  breaks. 

The  love  of  evil  is  the  root  of  all  money. 

A  SIDE  issue. —  An  Englishman’s  whis¬ 
kers. 

The  Hon.  Ben  Wade  is  never  found 
wanting. 

If  “  tame  is  money,”  how  rich  the  world 
ought  to  be  I 

The  first  man  that  ever  had  a  spare 
rib.  —  Adam. 

Bkothek  Jonathan’s  “Psalm  of  Life.” 
—  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Prussians  boast  that  they  took  Paris 
on  the  half-shell. 

.Jac  k  Ketch  s  motto. —  One  good  turn 
deserves  another. 

A  FISHMONGER  in  London  advertises 
“  Alabama  clams.” 

I'he  best  recipe  for  a  clear  complexion.  — 
A  clear  conscience. 

An  old  saying  reversed.  —  Easy  reading 
is  awful  hard  writing. 

Photography  has  been  aptly  described 
as  the  foe-to-graphic  art. 

Fig.aro  has  retired  to  the  countiy,  and 
says  his  occupation ’s  i-orn. 

Aihhng  insult  to  Injury.  —  Trusting  a 
man  and  then  asking  him  to  pay  you  ! 

A  CLERGY.MAN  in  Connecticut  boasts  the 
title  of  the  Rev,  Hezekiah  Fiddle,  I).  D. 

The  sinners  of  war.  —  Sutlers,  who  seek 
the  bubble  reputation  at  the  soldier’s 
mouth. 

It  is  pretty  uncertain  who  the  coming 
man  is,  out  the  going  man  is  evidently 
Louis  Napoleon.  i 

It  is  all  veiy'  well  to  talk  of  dying  in  the 
last  ditch,  but  think  of  a  poet  dying,  like 
the  swan,  in  the  last  distich ! 

A  French  student  once  took  a  room  in 
Paris,  on  condition  that  the  landlady  would 
wake  him  up  every  morning  at  eight  o’clexjk, 
and  tell  him  the  day  of  the  week,  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  under  what  form  of 
government  he  lived. 

Mr.  Mauiile,  of  New  York,  says  the 
height  of  worldly  wisdom  is  to  take  Tlie 
World  every  day,  and  pay  for  the  paper 
whether  you  reacl  it  or  not.  Die  editor 
rardv  “opes  his  ponderous  and  marble 
jaws”  without  dropping  something  out 
worth  taking  notice  of,  if  not  worth  fol¬ 
lowing. 


The  Turks  are  .xhowing  a  great  readines.s 
to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  iniprovcments  in 
the  art  of  destriietion  as  it  is  practised  in  West¬ 
ern  Kiiropc.  Additions  are  being  made  to  their 
iron-clad  navy,  and  the  land  forces  are  to  he  pro- 
vide<I  with  hreech-loading  steel  cannon  and  nii- 
trailleurs.  An  iron-clud  con'cttc,  built  at  Trieste 
for  the  Sultan,  has  carried  to  Constantinople  an 
instalment  of  the  Krujip  cannon  and  20  mitrail- 
leurs.  A  Vienna  manufacturer  baa  received  an 
order  to  supply  200  of  these  weapons  to  tlie 
Turkish  Government. 

Such  gems  of  oonitesy  are*  scattered  here 
and  tliere  in  the  debates  or  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  they  really  sometimes  deserve  reset¬ 
ting.  We  read  in  a  report  of  a  debate  a  few 
nights  ago  that  "  Sir  P.  O’Brien  did  not  believe 
that  the  nnited  force  of  Europe,  combined  with 
that  of  Ameriea,  could  to-morrow  meet  upon 
favorable  terms  the  Britifih  fleet  in  arms.  (Muck 
lawjhtrr.)  The  noble  lord  (Lord  C.  Hamilton) 
might  laugh,  bnt  that  was  only  an  indication  to 
him  (Sir  P,  O’Brien)  that  there  was  some  sense 
in  what  be  said.”  {L<iughter) 


A  Swiss  journal,  published  at  Geneva,  says 
only  six  women  —  three  English,  two  German, 
and  one  American  —  have  climb^  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mont  Blanc  since  Jacques  Balmat  first 
made  the  ascent  in  1786. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Qcitb  the  cheese  among  proverbs:  A  Stil-ton 
shows  a  Wise  Head. 


Am  English  paper,  speaking  of  a  very  tall  actor, 
says,  “  By  Jove,  be ’s  tall  enough  to'act  in  two 
parts.” 

A  WRITE  boy  asked  a  yonng  negro  what  he  had 
sneh  a  short  nose  for?  “1  ’spects  so  it  won’t  poke 
itself  into  other  people's  business.” 


A  HIGH  personage  mentioned  that  Bismarck  was 
to  be  made  a  duke.  “  No !  no !  ”  was  the  reply, 
“ a  Prince !  —  a  Prince  dn  Sang!  ” 

“  Imterviewiko  ”  is  nothing  new;  it  existed  in 
Ctesar’s  time,  for  did  not  the  great  Jnlins  ask, 
**  Who  is  it  in  the  press  calls  me ” 


A  Recoiiiro  Pi  iiSUiT.  —  It  is  reported  that 
Mrs.  Yelverton  has  become  a  farmer  in  Missouri. 
We  hope  her  husbandry  will  be  successful  ihU 
time.  _ 

A  JOKE  made  out  of  no  joke  is  a  paradox,  yet 
here  it  is:  What  is  the  difference  between  Nape- 
leon  111.  and  Samson?  Answer:  Samson  lost  bis 
strength  by  loeing  his  hair;  Napoleon  lost  his  by 
kMing  Sedan  (set  dentt  —  bis  teeth). 


Jamesvillb,  Wisconsin,  is  noted  for  its  smart 
boys.  The  latest  stoiy  is  told  of  a  youth  of  six 
summers  who  was  taken  to  task  by  his  aunt  for 
some  snpposed  offence,  which  be  persistently  ue- 
nied.  “Now,  Johnnie,”  said  she,  “I  know  yon  are 
not  telling  me  the  truth;  1  see  it  in  your  eye.” 
Pulling  down  the  lower  lid  of  the  organ  which  had 
wellnim  betrayed  bis  veracity,  Johnnie  exultantly 
replied,  “  Yon  can’t  tell  anything  about  it,  aunt; 
that  eye  always  was  a  little  streaked.” 

At  a  recent  cirenit  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  a  question  arose  on  the  construction  of 
the  pleadinn.  The  counsel  read  their  respective 
pleadings  through  to  the  Judge,  and  argued.  Then 
the  Judge  took  the  pleadings  and  read  them 
through  to  himself.  At  the  conclusion,  he  handed 
the  papers  over  to  the  counsel,  and,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  ntter  perplexity,  said.  “  I  think,  under 
the  present  system  of  plying,  there  is  no  safety 
unless  counsel  come  into  court  with  the  code  under 
their  arm.”  One  of  the  counsel  quickly  jnmp^ 
up  and  replied,  “  Don’t  you  think,  yonf  honor,  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  it  in  their  beads  ?  ” 


Burmett’s  Kallistoh  is  the  best  coemetic. 

Public  Speakers  amh  Simoers  will  find 
“  Bronm't  Bi-oncliinl  TrocAw  ”  benefleial  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  voice  before  speaking  or  singing,  and  re¬ 
lieving  the  throat  after  any  unusual  exertion  of  the 
vocal  organs,  having  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  af¬ 
fections  which  disturb  the  organs  of  speech.  For 
Coughs  and  Colds  Ike  Trochu  are  effectual. 


Fob  the  Toilet.  —  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Roxbnry, 
after  yean  of  careful  study  on  the  subject,  has 
lately  produced  an  article  for  the  growth  and 
bwu^  of  the  hair,  called  “  Hair  Tea,”  which 
bids  fair  shortly  to  rank  among  the  standard  prep¬ 
arations  of  the  toilet.  Particnlan  in  his  adver¬ 
tisement  in  another  column. 

The  Cbeam  Cab.vmel,  the  new  confection  at 
Soothmayd’s  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  is 
among  the  most  delicious  articles  now  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  its  popularity  is  fully  deserved. 


Thb  Largest  Hotel  Safe  in  the  country  is  in 
the  Amekicam  House,  Boston.  The  American 
is  in  the  centre  of  business,  and  supplied  with 
every  modern  improvemenL 

Am  Ebror  CoRRECi'ET)  in  an  Advertisement, 
headed  “  Tby  it  and  See!  ”  by  a  Typographical 
Error  we  were  made  to  say  —  The  Phrenological 
Journal  with  Evert  Saturday  a  year,  S  6.00. 
It  should  have  been  $  6.00.  S.  R.  Wells,  889  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  _ 

Dk.  E.  F.  Garvin’s  Tar  Remedies  cure  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Fob  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Hulk  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
bv  Dmggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Rond  Street, 
New  York. 


ApplicatloiiM  for  AdvertisinB  Coiitrartn 
111  Evert  Satirhat,  The  .Vtlantic  Montiilt,  The 
North  American  Review,  mid  Oi  r  Yovnh  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  NcwYorkt'lty.shoiild  be  mldrosscd  to  GKOKOK 
\V.  CARR,  124  Trcinoiit  St.,  lio.itoii.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  bo  made  to  L>K  GRAND 
BKNKDICT,  No.  JT  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
AdvritMnft  Representative  fur  New  York  City. 
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War  Powers 

Cndertho  Constitution  of  the  I'nlted  Slates,  Military 
Arrests,  Keconstnictbm,  and  Military  Government. 
Also,  now  first  published.  War  Claims  of  Alirnit, 
with  Note*  on  the  Hlstorr  of  the  Executive  and  Leu- 
tslatlve  Ikepartments  duniig  our  Civil  War,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  t'ases  decided  In  the  National  Coiiits.  lly 
WIU.IAII  WlUTINU.  Svo.  Price,  93AV. 

Mr.  Whitinir's  book  has  been  n'visod  by  himself,  amt  new 
matter  added.  It  now  makes  a  volume  of  TU  liatp-s,  printed 
on  fine  pa|>er,  and  hamisomely  bound. 

The  Duel  between  France  and 

Qermany,. 

with  Its  Lesson  to  ClvUIxatiun,  Lecture  by  Hon, 
Chables  SCMNER.  Crown  »vo.  Paper,  .10  cents. 

This  flimoas  lectsue,  dclivcml  all  over  the  countiy’.  Is 
here  imbllshod  In  a  darablo  and  handsome  style  for  preser¬ 
vation. 


Over  the  Ocean; 

Or,  Slghta  and  Roenea  In  Forelcn  Lands. 

By  CCRTls  Gt'iLD,  Eilltor  of  the  Vummeixtal  IliilIrtiH, 

Itostun.  1vol.  Crown  8vv.  fii.lO. 

In  this  book— a  carcihl  record  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Old  World  —  will  be  found  a  scries  of  admirably  portrayal 
sketches, line  di-serl|>tlons  of  Enitllsh  life,  Rraphic  jilctiires 
of  Alpine  scenery,  tourists’  adventures,  and  good  hints  In 
fiimlliar  style  to  tourists. 

The  Boston  Post  says  :  **  It  Is  an  eIBcimt  guide  for  nil 
who  Intend  going  abroad,  and  the  best  possible  description 
for  stsy-at-homers.” 


Insanity  in  Wemen. 

Causation  and  Treatment  of  Reflex  Insanity  in  IVumen. 
lly  PaoF.H.lL  Stoker,  Jd.l).  16mo.  Cloth,  91..MI. 

“  Dr.  Storer  is  one  of  the  highest  mrdlcal  authorities  In 
this  country,  and  has  for  many  yearn  dcvoti-d  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  diseases  of  women,  both  as  a  pmlessor  and 
as  a  practitioner.  In  this  book,  he  nr^es  and  Illustrates 
with  great  care  these  important  positions  :  (li  that  while 
the  brain  is  the  scat  of  insanity,  It  Is  by  no  mcnas  invaria¬ 
bly  the  seat  of  the  cause  of  insanity  ;  (2)  th.st  a  Large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  females  Is  due  to  the 
refiex  influence  of  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex.  which  pow- 
crfiilly  afiect  the  nervons  system  and  the  brain  ;  ami  (1) 
that,  oonsequently,  in  addition  to  ordia-uy  medicai  tmat- 
ment,  such  cases  should  have  cxamiiuitioii  ami  local 
tn-atment  acconling  to  their  sexual  peculiarities.”  —  The 
Adtanct. 

The  Mcdeh  Prayer.  .  . 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Lord’s.’Pflsycr.  By  Rev. 
Georc.e  C.  llALDWiN,  1>.  I).,  author  of  "  Representa¬ 
tive  Men,”  “  Representative  Women,”  etc.  lEinu. 
Cloth,  $U10. 

“  It  Is  said  thattn  one  occ.a8ion  the  Elder  Ilootb  recited 
the  Lord’s  Prayef  m  a  parlor.  At  the  close  of  the  recita¬ 
tion.  an  oM  man  thanked  him,  with  streaming  eyes,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  iHul  repeated  that  pniycr  every  <lv  from  his 
childhood,  blit,  hml  never  Aeorfl  ft  "before- never!  Wo 
have  somewhat  the  fivling  of  that  old  man,  as  we  lay 
down  Dr.  Italdwln’s  bisik  ;  for  tboiigli  wo  have  heanl  and 
repeated  it  from  a  child,  we  have  never  iK-forc  so  frilly 
rmlized  the  height  and  depth,  the  pathos  and  grandeur, 
contained  In  Its  simple  words.” — I’harrh  herald. 
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A  BOOK  OF  STERLING  VALUE! 

Success  and  its  Conditions. 

By  EDWIN  P.  WHIPPLE. 

1  vol.  ICmo.  •  1.50. 


CONTENTS. 

I'ounK  Men  in  Hiatory. 

The  Kthlcs  of  Popalsrity. 

Grit. 

The  Vital  and  the  Mechanicnl. 
The  Economy  of  Invective. 
The  Sale  of  Sohls. 

The  Tricks  of  Imagination. 
Cheerfolneas. 

Mental  and  Monti  Pauiierism. 
The  Genius  of  Dtekens. 
^^Mho^y.  '  ^ 

^’^obn  A,.  Andrew.' 


Tlie  hsidlng  idea  of  this  book  is,  that  nothing  really  suc- 
ceixls  which  Is  not  based  on  n'.illty;  that  slmiii.  In  a  large 
sen-se.  Is  never  successful;  that  in  the  life  of  thi.  Individ¬ 
ual,  as  In  the  more  conipn'henslvc  life  of  Ihestate,  nreten- 
slon  Is  nothing  and  power  Is  eveiytliliig.  It  Is  a  hook  of 
gnait  pructleal  value,  and  cannot  fail  of  winning  tiivor 
among  all  thoughtful  reailers. 


For  sale  tiy  all  Itooksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  r..- 
cetpt  of  price  by  the  I'ubUshers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgixxl,  A  Co. 

PIMPLES^ntheME" 

For  Comedones,  lllack-Worms  or  Gmbs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  arid  UIntebed  Distiniratiuns  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmtes*.  l're|>arrd  only  by  DR.  II.  C. 
PERRY,  Demiatoloidst,  49  Uuud  St.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  eten/u-here. 


To  PRINTERS, 

BINDERS,  and  PDBUSHERS. 


The  subscrilirts  manufacture  ROTARY  PRINT¬ 
ING  PRE8SKS,  with  from  two  to  ten  Impression  eyl- 
Indors.  Also,  PKRFKCTING  PBBSSK.S  of  various 
descriptions,  with  two  or  more  impression  cylinders  to  Is- 
used  w  1th  type  or  stereotype,  and  with  one  to  six  feeders, 
or  with  rolls  of  paper.  NINGI.K  AND  IKHTRLK 
CYLINDER  PRESSES,  BED  AND  PLATEN 
POWER  PRESS,  for  book  work.  NEW  STOI’ 
CYLINDER  PRESS,  with  table  distribution,  niid 
from  four  to  ten  form  rollers,  for  the  finest  illustnitnl 
newspapers  and  the  best  besik  and  wcsd-ciit  work. 
SMALL  JOB,  CARD,  R.AILBOAD  TICKET. 
AND  COUPON  PRESSES,  SINGLE  LARGE 
HAND  CYLINDER  PRESS  AND  SINGLE 
HAND  CYLINDER  RAILWAY  PRESS,  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS  ofm.slerate  clreiiLstion,  printing  liy 
hand  power  eight  hundred  Impressions  per  hour.  .\lso, 
frinilsh  every  article  required  in  printing  olllces  (including 
type).  PATENT  LITHOGRAPHIC  POWER 
PRESSES,  HYDRAULIC  AND  SCREW 
PRESSES,  UOOKBINDER.S’  MACHINERY  ; 
also,  MACHINERY  FOR  ELECTROTYPERS 
AND  .STEREOTYPERS.  CAST  -  STEEL 
SAWS,  WITH  IMPROVED  INSERTED 
TEETH.  The  aliove  arc  all  m.-mufrictured  on  our  own 
premises,  under  our  personal  supervision,  of  the  bi-st  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  eii 
application. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

Office  and  Warerooms,  29  &  31  Gold  St, 

NKAV  YORK, 

Manufaotorlea  on  Grand,  Broome.  SheriiT, 
and  Columbia  Streeta,  N.  V. 

Deems’s  Solfeggi! 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  8IN6ING  CLASSES. 

These  Solfeggi  are  well-arrangwl  Kxercises,  ranging 
from  very  easy  to  m.dcrately  cIlRIcnIt,  In  tin-  Italian  style, 
and  all  sweet  and  luelodiuus.  1VIU  he  usi  ful 

In  Private  Instrnction, 

In  Seminsiries, 

In  Choir  Practice, 

In  High  Schools, 

,  AND 

In  Advanced  Singing  Schools. 

PRICE,  75  CENTS. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  price. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

Tranalated  into  XlnBlisti  Yerae. 

By  BATABB  TATLOB. 

PAKT  ahCOk’D,  CUMPLETI.VO  THE  WOltK. 

1  vol,  Iniiierlal  Svo.  Uniform  with  LoxaFKLLOW's  Dantk 
and  Brtaht’s  Hobek.  f.I.OU. 

The  entire  Work,  2  vob.,  Cloth,  f  10.00 ;  Half  Calf,  8  'fO.IHl. 


No  translation  of  the  Second  Port  of"  Faust  ”  has  h.-re- 
tofore  been  published  In  the  United  States.  The  f.rtir  ..r 
five  English  versions  were  produced  before  the  German 
critics  had  discovered  the  tnic  key  to  Goethe's  me.aning, 
and  therefore  rive  a  very  Inadequate  rcpresenlatl.m  of 
the  original.  None  of  them  reproduces  the  great  rich¬ 
ness  anil  variety  of  the  German  metres,  or  Is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  notes  which  satisfactorily  explain  the  mor.- 
difflcult  passages  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  translation  Is  the  only  one  which  com¬ 
pletely  gives  the  form  of  the  original,  and  which  also  con¬ 
tains  those  illustrations  which  the  reader  needs  In  i.rder 
to  follow  Goethe’s  grand  dcsim.  The  Second  Part  has 
often  been  looked  upon  as  a  sealed  book  to  mint  readers ; 
but  since  the  true  Interpretation  has  been  discovered  anil 
Is  generally  accepted  in  Germany,  the  time  has  arriveil 
when  the  stores  of  Beauty  and  of  Wisdom  contained  in 
the  work  should  be  mode  aocessible  to  all  wh.i  appreciate 
the  passion  and  pathos  of  the  First  Part. 


“  Noonecanacemc  Mr.  Taylor  of  preaumpti.)n  In  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  great  onteiprlsc  which  calls  fur  so  many  rare 
and  high  qumiflcatlons  for  Its  succcssfril  accumplishinont , 
The  result  frilly  Justifies  the  undertaking.  It  is  eerlalii 
that  no  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  iin.l 
accurate  an  Image  of  the  original.  The  tones  of  Goethe’s 
lyre  are  echoed  in  the  same  sweet  and  sublime  iiiusiir 
which  be  drew  from  its  harmonious  chords.  Nut  only 
the  mIghtT  thoughts  of  the  Inspired  artist,  hut  the  subtle 
melodies  of  his  verse,  are  clothed  In  forms  that  corre- 
aptmd  to  the  rhythmical  proportions  In  which  they  took 
shape  In  the  spontaneous  oiitflowings  of  his  genius.”  — 
Sew  Fori  Tribune. 


"  It  Is  a  work  of  patient,  loving  lalmr,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  It  is  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kin.l 
which  has  ever  been  producad.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  con¬ 
tradicted  when  we  assert  that  only  a  p<K‘t  Is  comisdent  to 
appreciate  perfectly  a  poetic  work ;  but  no  one  will  denv 
that  .mlv  an  important  poet  should  venture  to  attempt  the 
translation  of  a  great  pewm,  since  he  must  assimilate  it 
thoroughly,  and  so  possess  it  that  It  shall  be  repnsluced 
by  and  from  him.  He  who  Is  able  thus  t.i  reprmluc.- 
Paust,  as  Itayanl  Taylor  has  done, must  himself  have  tieeii 
constx'niUd  to  the  priesthood  of  Poetrv. 


“  We  aiv  grateful  to  him  for  this  tnuislatl.m,  forthiougli 
It  a  gn>at  deal  has  been  done  to  open  to  American i  and 
Englishmen  the  sanctuary  of  German  poetic  literature,  anil 
to  bring  tlie  two  kindrcil  races  nearer  to  each  utlicr  in 
thought  and  sentiment.  And  the  original  becomes  to  us 
d.iulilv  dear  and  sacml,  when  we  sec  what  capacity  it  has 
of  addressing  itself  to  the  fun.d|m  mind  and  hi  .art  without, 
losing  the  charm  of  Its  nwstenuus,  magical  a'mosphcre.” 
—  SeK-  Yorker  Uundets-Zeitung. 


*,*  For  sale  by  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  pijcc  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Of»gr»od,  A  Co# 
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THEA-NECTAR 


DR.  KENNEDY’S 

In  every  work  on  Dlseaxei*  of  the  Skin,  u  few  pai{<‘ii  nro 
ilevoted  to  the  IIaiu,  explaining  Ita  atrueture  ami  growth, 
iiikI  giving  ileacriptlona  of  the  (IlflTerent  illseaaea  of  the 
Hcalp  and  hnlr-balba,  with  the  remetilea,  ao  fhraa  they  arc 
known  to  medical  ohaen'atloii  and  practice.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  dlaea.ao  of  the  acalp  which  cannot  be  cureil  by 
A'ennerff/'a  Medifat  IMtrorery  and  Sall-Hhtnm  (Mnlmenl, 
.\nd  80,  In  theae  few  lines,  I  propose  leaving  entirely  out 
(<■  vlow  the  dlaeaatw  which  may  affect  the  akin,  ami  apeak 
more  particularly  of  the  Hair  aa  an  ornament  to  the  per- 
aon,  and  of  Ita  care  and  preaervatlon. 

Among  all  nations,  even  the  most  barbarous,  some  aub- 
atances  arc  used  to  adorn  and  plait  the  Hair  ;  and  the 
moat  ancient  people  appear  to  have  used  various  fhtty 
matters,  to  which  the  general  name  of  "  ointment  ”  was 
given,  aa  la  evident  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  In 
the  .Scriptures  and  ancient  b<M>ka  of  all  nations.  The 
tireeka  and  Romans  spent  large  sums  on  the  oils  which 
mode  up  ao  large  a  portion  of  their  toilet;  and  their  hair, 
which  was  usually  worn  long  and  flowing,  was  also  thick 
and  line.  The  Eastern  tuitions  liave  been  more  celebrated 
than  any  others  for  the  refreshing  baths  and  vigorous 
champ<a>lng;  which  in  hot  climates  serve  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  akin  open,  and  prevent  the  deposit  of  scales  and  dirt, 
which  clog  up  the  excretory  vessels,  and  soon  make  the 
skin  dlsenar<l.  The  head,  in  all  these  cases,  receives  what 
some  would  call  an  undue  share  of  attention.  Hut  expe¬ 
rience  h.as  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course :  for,  the  pores 
Ining  opened  by  vigorous  cleansing,  the  brain  Is  more  apt 
for  thought,  the  feelings  are  proportionately  lightennl;  and 
man  feels  more  at  pe.ace  with  himself  and  all  mankind. 

Hence,  all  the  various  preparations  for  the  Hair,  If  made 
on  strict  scientific  principles,  ought  to  have  these  two  es¬ 
sentials,  —  gentle  stimulation  of  the  hair-vessels,  so  that 
the  head  feels  refreshed  and  happier  fTom  the  appllciition; 
und  enmigh  of  the  oil  to  cause  the  hair  to  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as  It  may  be  moist 
or  dry. 

I  think  I  have  produced  a  most  happy  combination  of 
these  two  essentials  in  my  HAIR  TGA,  or  OIL  OF 
TEA,  which  Is  made  dlnsstly  from  the  oil  of  herlts  of  the 
Tea-plant  family,  and  contains  no  mineral  substance  of 
any  kind.  A  pure  vegetable  oil  is  wliat  has  long  been  de- 
slnsl  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver.  The  gentle  stimulus 
of  Tea  la  here  applleil  externally  to  the  brain;  and  the 
elfccts  have  been  In  every  case  remarkable. 

The  great  trouble  with  people  nowadays  is  that  they 
are  too  aiixions  to  sec  results  at  once;  hence  the  remark¬ 
able  sale  of  hair  dyes  and  restorers,  which  act  by  well 
known  chemical  laws,  and  In  which  the  lead  aids  the  hair 
in  its  absorption  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  a  few  days  change 
the  Hair  in  a  manner  startling  to  the  unthinking.  Yon 
cannot  expect  anything  but  harm  fhtm  the  application  of 
so  much  lead  to  the  iHires  of  the  skin;  hence  the  alarming 
Increase,  the  last  few  years,  in  the  cases  of  partial  or  en¬ 
tire  p,arnlysis,  and  the  loss  of  action  in  the  scalp;  which 
shows  Itself  after  a  greater  or  less  lapse  of  time  in  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  Hair  and  general  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
skin.  Then  the  Individual  thinks  gray  hair  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  reflects  on  the  past  with  anything  but 
pleasure. 

Sow,  1  have  been  experimenting  for  two  years  past,  and 
have  avoided  all  minerals  of  any  kind.  In  the  confident  ex- 
I>ectntlon  that  the  vegetable  world  contained  remedies  for 
the  bws  of  hair,  and  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  1  might 
find  something  to  answer  my  wishes. 

The  Oil  of  Tf,a  has  been  used  for  some  years  In  the 
East,  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  mild  vegetable  dye;  and 
the  exiterlnieiiLs  whleh  1  have  ma<Ie  warrant  me  In  saying 
that  it  is  the  most  desirable  article  to  luloni  and  beautify 
the  Hair,  and  strengthen  anil  stimulate  the  hair-bulbs, 
that  1  know. 

A  little  should  be  used  every  morning,  or  whenever  the 
hair  is  dressed,  applying  it  thoroughiy  to  the  scalp. 

Price  9 1.00.  Sold  by  all  DragBlata. 

120  WABREN  StTbOXBITRT,  MASS. 


AMERICAN  BROILER.  A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 


|P  An  The  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  Introduced 
I  U  Ef  wbich  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 

CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEELi  PBlVrS. 

Sold  by  all  dealen  throughout  the 
world. 

Every  racket  liears  the  Kac-.SImlle  of  his  signature. 


Combhiing  in  one  of  the  lightest  and  simplest  of  kitchen 
utensils,  all  the  principles  Involved  In  the  perfect  broiling 
of  meats,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  fuel.  It 
sits  on  top  of  the  stove  or  range,  over  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  ;  requires  no  preparation  of  fire  ;  no  coke  or  char¬ 
coal  ;  no  pounding  of  steak  ;  retains  all  the  juices  and 
flavor,  which  are  mostly  lost  by  the  ordinary  process  ; 
broils  a  steak  In  firom  .1  to  ^  minutes;  renders  tough  meats 
tender  ;  does  away  with  all  smoke  and  smell  of  burning 
grease  ;  broils  equally  well  over  eoal  or  wood  ;  answers 
for  all  sized  stove  or  range  openings  ;  and  Is  equally  good 
fbr  steak,  chicken,  ham,  chops,  fish,  and  oysters.  Is  also 
an  unequalled  bread-toaster  and  corn-pop|ier. 

Now  made  of  Russia  Iron,  with  strong  rim  rarer,  obvi¬ 
ating  liability  of  edges  getting  jammed  by  carelessne.ss 
and  thereby  destroying  necc6.sary  close  fit, 

Guaranteetl  to  fulfil  ail  the  above  specifications,  or 
money  refunded.  Retail  price,  (‘.’.00.  KInc  mesh  grate 
for  corn-popping  and  coffcc-roasting,  when  desired,  2Sc. 
extra. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

All  broilers  will  have  brass  label  attached,  with  name 
and  Trade-Mark  stamped  thereon. 

FULLER,  DANA,  &  FITZ, 

lie  NORTH  ST.,  BOSTON, 

And  at  retail  by  Honfte-Fnmishlns,  Tin  and 
_ _ .Stove  Dealers  generally. _ 

THE 

Most  Delicious  Confectionery 

ever  olTered  to  the  public  arc 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramels. 

TRY  THEM. 

102  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PBONOUNOSD 


CONNOISSEURS  J 

TO  H  THl  ORIT  ^M 

Good  Sauce® 

and  applicable  to 

gVERT  VARIETY  ^ 


MANTK.VfTlHER’S  WAREHOI’SK, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOMEPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 
HKNRV  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


CDCilPU  Oimm  crockery  and  OlaM 
rncnun  ll IfJNAi  ware,  PuroeIatn.de. 

Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cudpadorea, 
Parlor  Snlttoons,  Parian  Statiictteaand  Vases, 
Silver -IHatcil  'W.'vre,  Cutlery,  and  German 
■^tiidy  I.aiiipa,  and  other  useful  andoniamental  goods, 
for  sale  whole^o  and  retail  bv 

I>.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

1 24.  1 2«,  &  1  ‘28  Summer  St.,_noatun. _ 

iW  VEGETABL^^PI^MONABY  1870 

Oldsat  and  bast  nmedy  (br  Coughs  and  Coldt.  Oct  genuine. 


ARK  OFKERINO 

Extraordinary  Bargains 

CARPETS, 

VIZ.  :  THE  VERY  BEST  QI  ALITY  | 

Five-Frame  English  Body 
Brussels  at  .  .  .  $1.65 

par  yard,  formerly  t'i  per  yard. 

VERY  BEST  yCALlTY 

English  Tapestry  Brussels 
at . $1J.0 

per  yard  ;  Last  year’s  price,  ( I  J.1. 

Choice  Aacminstera  .  .  $3.00 

per  .vaid. 

French  Moquettes  $3  and  $3.50 

ptT  rani. 

Royal  Wiltons  .  .  $2.50 

last  year’s  price,  S-IAO. 

Velvet  Carpets,  —  “  Extra  * 
quality,  ohLy  .  .  $2.00 

A  mo, 

Aubnsson,  Axminster, 

and  Berlin  Carpets, 

in  one  plocc  witb  McdallUmii  and  Bordora  tomateb. 

ALl>Oe 

A  LAKOE  SrPPLY  OF  EXTRA  Ol'ALITY 

Superfine  Ingrain  and  Three-Fly 
Carpets, 

IN  CONFINED  STYLE.S, 

Mafs^  Rugs^ 

ENGLISH  &  AMERICAN  OIL-GLOTHS, 

Ac. 

PLEASE  CALL  AXD  EXAMINE. 

Broadway,  4tli  Av,,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 

■  ■wamW'Ae  CHOAT£,  Dnijrjvltit,  under  Re- 


X  School*  and  Family  Une.  and  fur  General  «Job 
Printers,  bas  attained  a  tint-class  n*putaUon  an  an  arti-  | 
cle  of  usefulness  second  to  none  in  the  world.  Oneofibrm 
should  bo  in  every  business  office,  school,  or  family  where 
pro/itj  entertainment,  or  in^rnction  is  desiraldo. 

Read  the  Teatimony.  —  “  We  arc  highly  pleased 
with  the  Novelty  Press.  W’e  knew  nothing abinit  printing 
when  we  ix*ceivwl  it,  but  went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  opening  and  setting  it  up  did  a  very  neat  job 
of  work.  We  have  already  savt'd  the  price  of  press  and 
type  on  work  we  have  done,  and  consider  it  the  best  Invest¬ 
ment  we  huvcnia<lc  this  year.  Moore  &  Harris,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Ketuil  Dniggists,  Vincennes,  Ind.”  “  The  Nov¬ 
elty  Preiw  saves  us  $300  a  year  in  our  printing  department. 
A.  &  G.  W.  Law  UENrE,  Dentists,  Low<‘!l,  31  ass.’’ 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  stK*cimcns  of 
plain  and  colored  printingdonc  on  the  press,  to  BKNJ.  O. 
wOODSe  Manufacturer,  351  Federal  8t., Boston.  Mass.; 
Chris. C.’hirRSTON,  16  College  PL.  New  York:  Kbllt, 
Howell*  &  Li  dwio,  917  Market  M.,  Philadclpnla.  Pa.; 
A.  C.  KKLLOor.,  65  West  Van  Huren  St..  Chicago,  111. 

LTEA  dt  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Sl.ilLT70E3. 


“IS  NT  IT  BEAUnFUL!" 


■  ■W»Mm#'Ae  CHOAT£*  Druggist,  under  Re- 
■■  k  HI  W  vere  House,  Boston,  pn'pares  and  imTIs 

Ilk  nil  I  CHOAT#:’S  ODONTO.  which 


WHITTEMORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 

fl’atentod  f^ptrmber,  llfiO.) 

Dwigupd  to  protwt  walla  ftom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  sen'es  as  a  complete  proti'c- 
tlnn  to  the  wall,  bet  makes  the  wasbstaml 

A  BEAfTIFl  L  ARTICLE  OF  FCRNITl  RE. 

Attaebe<|  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  .-ulded  a  Lambrwiuin  of  eltl«T 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  ami 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  In  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wibkI 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elaborate  Patterns . 9 .1.00 

8ame,  without  Curtains  ....  2.00 

.Vnt  to  any  p,art  of  the  cimntrv  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  disciHint  to  the  trade.  All  orders  aildrrss.tl  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AflENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  3i  20th  Street,  New  York. 

m  A  The  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth, 
I  I W  is  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  use 
■  ■  CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


GILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GB.VDES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  .V 
non-conductor  of  cold,  boat,  and  dampnes.s. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfect  subetitnte  for  lath  and 
plaster;  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  half  tbc  aso;il  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-an<I- 
flie-pr(M)f  roof  for  loss  than  $3.10  per  squan'. 
Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIVER  I’APER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  n  &  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y. 


whitens  the  teeth  without  Injury. 


Krk  A  MONTTI!  EMPLOYMENT! 
Extra  indneementa  I 

APremlnm  HOB.SE  and  WAGON  for  AgenU. 

We  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $  20.00  .Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced.  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  >st.  Louis,  Mo. 


:5F, 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 


A  Group  of  Statuary 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

RepreAentinff  Lincoln*  Grant*  and  Stanton 
examining  a  map  of  the  campaiirn* 

Price,  fttSS. 

This  and  other  groups  will  be  delivered  at  any  railroad 
station  in  the  United  States  fh>c  of  expense,  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Send  A>r  lUustrati'd  Catalogue  and  Price  List 
to  JOHN  ROG£R8*  212  Fifth  Ave.*  New  York. 


TOTnE^ORKINO  CLASS.— Weare  now  prepared  tu 
fhmUb  all  clatses  with  constant  empkiymeut  at  home,  tbs 
wboloofthe  time  or  for  the  spara  moments.  Busincu  new, 
light  and  pi-ofitablG.  Persona  cfeither  sex  ensUr  earn  from 
Cw.  to  85  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  by  devotir? 
their  whole  time  totne  busincK*.  Doysandgirlsearn  nearl/ 
osrouchasmen.  Thatallwhosce  thi.-i notice  maysendtbcir 
cidrcfs.  and  test  the  bonnes*,  wo  mr.kc  this  t:n paralleled 
oflert  Tosnch  oaarc  not  well  satisued,  w?  wlU  send  1 1  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Full  pfirtimlars,  a  valusblc  anm- 

?lo  which  willdotoc^'mmenre  verhen,  end  ft  copy  of  The 
*r07>/e’.s  LUertrnt  Cor}pcni<m'  -  nro  of  the  largest  and 
family  new^pape-s  published— ^11  sent  fire  by  maiU 
Keadcr*  if  von  yrrr\t  rormanent,  wo-k,  eddn.M 

IL  C.  ALLIi:!  k  CO.*  Auocsta*  bUixx. 

who  eng-.tgo  in  our  new  boeincss  imiko  from  93  to 
910  per  day  in  their  own  localities.  Full  portica- 
lars  and  instructions  pent  free  by  mail.  'Those  in 
need  of  permanent.  proUtablo  work,  should  address 
at  once.  Gkobqb  Atirsox  A  Co..  Portland,  Maine, 

CHROHON,  9TEREOMCOPEH, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  mami- 
iiicturo.1  by  E.  H.  &  T.  ANTHOW  *  fO.,  6»1 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  MvtropoUtan  Hob'l. 


sell  the  celebrated  HO.ME  SlIV TTLE  -dEWlNG 
MACHINE.  Has  the  undrr-fttd,  makes  the 
“  lock-$titrh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
Hrenttd.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  tbe  market.  .Vdibress  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chica^,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Bdraet  af  a  Utter  frem 
a  Medieul  Omtleuum 
St  tSudnu,  to  kit 
Brotker,  ut  Wertto- 
ter,  Meg,  lUl : 

"Tell  Lea  A  Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  in  India, 
and  In  my  opinion  the 
mo't  wholesome  Sauce 


DISH. 

At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  .and  Supper  Table 
It  Imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to  .Soups, 
Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to  many 
Imitations  of  LKA  *  PERRINS’  SACCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS. 

1  Union  Square  and  30  Sooth  William  SL, 
SPECIAL  .VGEN  rS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

E  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  ro  sell  our  new  and  wondciftal  inventbms. 

M.  WAGNER  A  CO., IfarshaU.  Mich. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Preparcl  Flonr  of  Bran  for  makinc  Biscuit 
for  the  Illabetic  and  Dysiientlc.  ,IOHN  W. 
SHEIIDEN,  Pharmacist,  3«3  Bowei-y,  Cor. 
*th  -Street,  New  York. 


O 
U 

P  TRADE  MARK.  ^ 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  In  bouw'keeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTItVCT  OF  ilEAT,  the 
sjime  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris,  Havre,  and 
Ainstenlain,  and  that  is  suppliol  to  Ihc  British,  French, 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Governments.  None  genuine 
without  tbe  sigiuiture  of  BARON  LIEBIG,  tbc  Inven¬ 
tor,  on  every  jar.  J.MILILVU’S  SON S, Company’s  .\gent, 
M  Broadwa’v,  New  York.  For  aale  everywhere.' 


THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  GO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No-  8  Church  St.,  N-  Y. 

Send /or  Thea^yeciar  Cireular. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

9330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  ftirnished.  Tbe  highest 
rates  paid  for  Donbloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  4c.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  1«  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


- -  -r  t;-"; - - - TJ  OW  TO  DRAW.  By  Charles  A.  Barry, 

^  ^  -T 1  la'*tructor  of  Drawing  in  tin*  Public  .Schools  of  Bo^- 

S}inipk*H  fh*e.  C.  M.  LlNlNCtTON,  (.  hicago.  practical  HaiullMiok  of  Kluinentan’  Drawing. 


WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS. 

A  New  Novel.  Paper,  50  centa ;  Clotb,  $  1.00. 

**  Messrs.  .1.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  prcsuntwl  tbeir  tlrst 
novel  in  very  attractive  form.  It  is  a  moilem  nunance, 
flllcd  with  incident,  and  though  the  plot  b  not  of  the 
highest  onler,  the  stor>' *  Woven  of  Manv  Tbn*aiis*  is 
iiit<‘n*stliig  from  the  ojh  uing  to  the  clow.  Ilie  characters 
art‘  ver\*  xiistinclly  drawn,  and  the  hendnes  ainl  heroes  are 
sketcliid  with  s^kill.  It  is  a  btor>’  which  will  ttnd  many 
appitciativc  reatlcrs,  for  it  develops  the  tender  emotions 
of  tile  heart  w  ith  gn*at  delicacy.”— Joumat. 

For  sal^  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

JAMKS  K.  OSGOOI>  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fkhls,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


G£ND  STAMP  fbr  Catalorae  of  Chromoa  and 
Bnaravfnsa  to  ▲.  kI«1«IOT,  Soaton* 


ton.  A  practical  Handbook  of,  Kleinentary’  Drawing. 
1  vol.  IHnio,  With  Illustrations.  Papt‘r,‘25cents;  Cloth, 
.W  cents. 

••  How  to  Draw  is  a  charmingly  written  little  volume  of 
some  sixty  pages,  bv  Mr.  Charles  A.  Barry,  instructor  of 
drawing  in  the  public  schmds  eg’ Boston,  btdng  six  letters 
to  a  little  girl,  and  copiously  illustrati'd.  It  is  in  short  a 
8<*rk*s  of  nulinieutary  lessons  in  drawing,  and  whoever 
masters  them  will  be  far  on  the  way  ti»  know  how  to 
draw.  The  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  book  greatly 
commend  it.  Next  to  learning  to  rend,  we  think  we>-hoiii*d 
^t  l-'aming  to  draw*  in  importance,  for  boy  or  girl.”  — 
U'iiifonl  Courant. 

For  sale  by  all  Bi>  ksellers.  Sent ,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

_ JAMKS  K.  OSGOOD  r.oston,_ 

J  W  F.asily  made  w'itb  our  Stencil  and 

Key-C'hi'ck  Onttlt.  Circulars  Free. 
IPJIIIkIBfl  STAFFORD  M*F*G  Co., 

66  Ftriton  $t..  New  York. 


F.  SCHLEIFER  k  CO.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH/ 


^  Powder  V 

TRY  ILSOLD  by  ^KOCERS 


\C.EN  rs  WANTED  EOK 


OF  BATTLES.i 


l^RY  SATTTRDAY. 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  and  567 

Broadway,  New  York, 


INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 


AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  5  Nassau  Street, 


Waltham  Watches 


NEW  YORK,  Match  11, 1871. 

Wc  buy  and  sen,  at  current  market  rates,  the  First  Mort- 
eage  Ciold  Bonds  of  the  Cintbal  I‘ACiric  Railboad 
CoxrAXT,  and  recommend  them  to  investors  and  others 
eontemplatlng  an  er.ehangc  of  their  Five-twenties,  or 
making  new  mvestments,  as  a  flist-class  security,  yield¬ 
ing  a  iiberai  income  on  their  cost,  combined  with  perfect 
security,  and  having  at  ali  times  a  ready  market  at  quoted 
lates. 

These  Bonds  represent  a  first  lien  upon  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  portion  of  the  Ureat  Natiomil  roclflc  Railroad, 
which  has  already  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  influential  rai1n<nds  on  this  continent. 

Tliey  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and  arc  dealt  in  at  the 
principal  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Sew  York,  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  London. 

Wc  buy  and  sell  Oovemment  Bonds,  Gold  and  Coupons, 
execute  orders  in  Miscellaneous  securities  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  make  collections,  receive  deposits 
subject  to  check  at  sight,  allow  interest  on  balances,  and 
do  a  general  banking  business. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


AND  THE 


LOW  PRICES 


AT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SELLING  THEM. 


These  Watches  greatly  excel 
any  others  made  in  this  coimtry 
in  Finish,  Variety,  and  in  fine 
Time-keeping  Qualities,  and  are 
far  cheaper  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Watch,  quality  and  price 
fully  considered. 


GOODS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  0. 0.  0. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


A  NEWS-ROOM, 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  Vnited  States  and  allow  the 

Purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  exiiminc  the  watch 
efore  paying  the  bill.  Send  for  our  prico^llst  which  rives 
Alii  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver* 
tisement  In  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  805  Broadway,  New  York, 
ty  All  prices  rerlucetl  slniic  Feb.  Ist. 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  «le  in  nil  art-stores  tlirougliout  tlio  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications ;  Mr.  Cbocokua  and  Xokth  Coxwav  Mk.vu,iw.<,  oiler  Bi;s.i.  (’ii.vMrsET. 
PRANG’S  lUostrated  Catalogue  sent  flee  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  &  CG.,  Boston. 


Tlio  best  nnd  mo«t  eompletc  series  of 
StensMSTopic  Views  of  this  wonderful 
n'gion  Ji'.st  publishfxi  by  JOHN  P. 
i  '  SUULB,  189  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
It  '  Mass.  ,<'end  stamp  for  catalogue. 


OEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in 
the  I’ultrd  States. 


No.  41  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Bills  of  Exchange  on  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

COMMERCIAL  CREDITS.  CABLE  TBANSFER.S. 

0I:R  CIRC'ITI.AK  I.KTTER  FOR  TRAVELE.ERN, 

Available  in  all  parts  of  the  woilA  can  be  procured  at  either  of  our  offices,  or  through  our  correspondents. 

At  our  London  Banking  Ronae  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  n  eeption  of  American  Tourista, 

with  due  attention  to  their  correspondence,  and  the  latoat  aiijlces  from  the  I'nItidSiates.  _ 

JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  YVaahingtcn. 


WE  INVITE  THE  ATTENTION 

or  ri  RCHASERS.  AT  WHOLESALE  OR 
RETAIL,  7  0  OCR  STOCK  OF 


No  other  Slusical  Instrument  ever  obtained  tha 
same  popularity. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 


Will  sell  their  Stock  of 

BRONZE  AND  IMITATION  BRONZE 


hational’ 


WATCH  CO 
’  ELGIN. 


Address 


At  much  Leas  than  the  Actual  Cost 
of  Mannl'acture. 

Tiiese  goods  are  of  the  newest  patterns,  ami  in  finish  su¬ 
perior  to  any  in  the  market.  To  those  furnishing  bouses, 
this  Is  an  opportunity  to  procure  the 
BtU  ChandtUers,  Brackett,  ^c.  at  n  lets  price  than 
they  voM  pay  for  inferior  fxturet. 

It  it  our  intention  to  give  up  entirely  Uiit  branch 
of  our  bktinett,  tchich  cautet  to  great  a  reduction  in 
ptice. 

BALL,  BLACK,  ft  CO., 

563  ft  367  Broadway,  New  York. 


Falher  Time  throws  my  his  IIonr-Glass  anil  starts  on  the 
^ew  Tear  with  a  Keliable  Time-Keeper. 


Comprising  a  complete  assortment  of 


LIFK  A.NI)  ACCIDENT  INSVUANCE 
[rOMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  .VsseCs, 
Grants  LIFK  and  KNDOW- 
MKNT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Kates.  A  insures  against 

ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
]la4  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
in  Uneflts  to  policy-holders. 


RICH  AND  DESIRABLE  GOODS 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Manu¬ 
facture, 

Together  with  the  best  assortment  of  LOW-PRICED 
CARPETS  to  be  found  in  the  city. 

GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW,  &  KNIGHT, 

33  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illiistrateil 
Article  on  "  .Indent  nnd  M.slcm  Time-Keepe™,”  by  \. 
1>.  Uivbanlson,  m-nt  five  ii|iun  ai>|>licution  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  l'i7  and  119  Lake  .street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


FUIU^ITUHE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


VOLTAIC  ARMOR 


Is  recominrnded  nrvl  nrcfcrlbofl  by  ove  r  1000  leading 
phyplclaiis  astlie  best  kuuwn  lUnudy  tor 

Kliciiiii.*itisiii,  A'ciirnlgia, 

and  all  Painful,  Inflninnmtoiy*,  and 

NEKVOVS  DISE.4SES. 

Sold  liv  Druggists,  .tnd  sent  vrr-paiil  on  receipt  of  price 
by  the  VOLTAIC  AIl.MOK  ASSOf'l  ATION,  149  Tn  mont 
btreet,  Boston,  Mass.  er  tSfiid  nUtmpfor  tVrrM^rtr. 


COMrLCTE,  FOn  THE 


“Pamxly  Favorite” 

SKWINCi  MACHINF.H 

arc  di^tIng.^i>hed  for 

TIIEIIt  CiKEAT  Siytl'EICITV, 

.m  i  .td.iptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  lU  N  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  AEE  ALWAYS  IN  OBDEB, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWINO~MACHINE  CO., 

:|  I9  AYaahIngtoii  St.,  Boaton. 


I  have  great  aatiafhctlon  In  being  able  to  recommend 
this  r.rmdv  lo  my  iiuirriil  lireHii'  ti  as  n  Pii-o  Wln« 
Brandy,  fm-  from  ail  luliillen.lion'.  nil. I  siili-tltiitlons  of 
Ollier  spirits  or  flavorings.  —  Cll.VltLl'..S  *1.  J.VCK.SOX, 
.Stale  .\esnyor  lor  Ma.-sarliiiselts. 

F.  SCIILKIFEU  <t  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  ft  CO., 

.78  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
SOLE  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


Superior  In  Quality, 

'  Beautiful  In  Finiali, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AXh 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manu&ctnrers'  Prices. 
SAIESRODMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

_ lUnstrated  Catalognes  by  mall  when  desired.  _ 


IDDER’S  TOHIC  POWDERi 

.V  sure  relief  fir  liYsriil'SIA  aiul  ali  (iiM-a-e- 


Recommended  by  Phyalctana.  —  Beat  Salve  in 
use.  .Sold  by  Wruggl'I.' at  il ceiit^ .  .lOllN  1'.  Ill'  .MiV, 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  K  College  I’lace,  New  York. 


arising  from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Containing  the  best  Tosica  and  Aromatic  Stim- 
rLAXTsInasoIid  form.  It  is  the  most  economical 
article  in  use.  It  dissolves  instantly  In  water. 
Wine  or  spirit  may  be  added.  STOW  ELL  A 
‘CO.,  Charioatown,  Mass.  Send  for  clrcalar. 


Mnde  by  one  Agent,  selling  SILVF.P.’S  BROOM. 
lOO.fMX)  in  ii.-o.  liecuaiiiunded  by  IJoiare  (Irttlro  and 
AwrHran  AgririiHiiiia.  Oiioconnty  foreachng’t.  I’riret 
rcj'ireil.  C.  A. CLKCJG  A  ('(}.,  New-  York,  or  Clilcngo,  HI. 


GOKTHE’S  FAUST 


Translated  into  English  Verse 
B.V  1JA.YA.RD  'J-'A-YLOR. 

Part  Second,  completing  the  Work. 

1  Tol.  Imperial  8vo.  Unlfonn  with  Longfellow’s 
D.vxte  and  Bbyakt’s  Homer.  $.V(H).  The  entire 
Work,  2  vols. :  Cloth,  S  10.09;  Half  Calf,  »20.00. 

"  The  work  of  many  years  now  lies  before  ns.  It  Is  such 
amatterpiece  of  translation,  that  we  scarcelv  know  an¬ 
other  which  can  be  placeil  liesldc  it.  The  only  deviation 
from  the  oriffinal  text  which  the  poet-translator  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself,  is  that  he  lias  not  in  every  In-tance  followeii 
the  exact  order  of  the  original  rhyme.- ;  In  all  idse,  in  spirit, 
hi  hamion.v  of  words,  in  tone,  sentiment,  and  rhjrthmicai 
chancter,  bis  work  is  Goethe’s  Faust  In  Englisb  words." 
—  Sett- yorier  Stoat t-Zeitung. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re- 
ceM  of  orlce  bv  the  Puhli.-hers, 
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1  Tol.  ISmo.  S 1  AO. 

CONTENTS.  — Toiing  Men  hi  History,  The  Ethics  of 
ropiilarlty.  Grit,  The  Vital  and  tho  piechanlcal.  1h.- 
Fgionomv’of  Invective.  The  Sale  of  Souls,  ’ITie  Trleks  of 
Imagination,  Cheerfulness,  Mental  and  Moral  Fniiperisui, 
The  OeniuB  of  Dickens,  Shoddy,  John  A.  Andrew, 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


F!N  photographs  op  CHARLES 

DICKENS'S  READINGS.  By  Kate  Kield.  Re¬ 
vised  ami  enlarg'd  Editfcia.  1  >*ol*  limo.  rnift>nii 
the  llluntmloil  Library eUlUon (S'  DkkensV  Works.  B  Uh 
lllusCratlocu.  %\M, 

“  MISS  KATE  FIEUyS  PEN  PHOTO- 

ITloRAniS  will  bo  ri'crtvid  witli  c^Hrdlat  ploainipe  by 
tbe  coantl^  niuHItade  lA'  Mr.  Dickens's  aditifivrs  In  tbis 
country  as  a  IlIHlkc  meimula!  (S'  *d«  lisbtftil  ami  inutnic- 
tivo'  cvenlnjr!*,  to  which  mShin*.;  ^iiullar  can  ever  be  en¬ 
joyed  again.”— A>if  lorit  Thbttne. 

“  \f  ISS  KATE  FIELD’S  PEN  PHOTO- 

CK.VriM  OF  DICKKXS’S  KKADIXtiS  mer¬ 
ited  th^lr  tltlo  Ibr  thr  vlvlilnw  nml  tnithfuhioM  of 
the  adnilrinjt  ekidchee  of  (ho  hv1n;t  iiian,  with  the  livinx 
v.4ce,  and  .ill  the  oxpromloii  nf  hi.  livlnx  iiroM-iice.  'f  hey 
will  no  i>riio«l  a.  the  be.«t  ^lo^o^iI>tlve  .iivl  pietim‘«iue 
menHirials  tf  tlnwe  ran*  ov.  ninx*.  when  the  dramatic 
iirttet  «a»  hi*  own  hitorprrter  ;  n*i)n«onlln|  to  the  i-ar 
the  creations  hi*  Koniu.  a.  a  novoHst,  ami  makinx  ov- 
orylwdy  «*e  the  odd  and  loi-eli*  children  of  hisbiain.”  — 
Botltm'  Tivaseriiit. 

PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DICKENS. 

i  **11118  te  a  gnceRiIp  Uvcl\’,  and  very  cnthwiastic 
sketch  of  Dkkcnis  aa  he  appeared  at  hl8  readiiU8.  wlilcli 
wen*,  in  fhet,  dramatic  repn*M*ntatltA^  of  ^C(*n(*8  fmin  liU 
own  woAii.  It  ^TC8  manj*  *  p«»int8 *  which  Dickons  ex- 
tomiHiriscd  and  a^4*d  to  the  text  ;  what  ho  add<*<l  to  it  by 
manner,  gesture,  and  Intonatb'ii  i^  nl8o  pr(*iierv«d.  ami  in 
the  expn'taioa  *A'  it  a  grtwt  tleal  oi*  iiuonaity  ohown. 
The  btM>k  U  a  valuable  additbm  to  tlir  literature  ataait 
Dickona  Indeed,  aa  a  portraiture  of  him  aa  a  dramatic 
artist  it  la  aatV/i«e.  preserving  w’hat  la  nowhere  cIjh*  n'acutd 
from  obllvbm,’*  —  PkilatMpMia  A(ff. 

ATY  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James 

aTx  RrasRLL  LotvELt.  1  v(4.  Ilmo.  I'niform  with 
**  Aimmg  my  IbNiki*.**  %i.W. 

CoSTKNTa.  —  My  (iardcii  Acquaintance.  A  (bnid  WonI 
for  Winter,  On  .a  (’ertain  Condi'accnalon  In  Fon*lgnera,  A 
t*n*at  I'ublic  Character  (lion.  Joaiah  Quincy), Carlyle, 
AbnUam  Lincoln,’!  he  Life  and  Lotteraid'  Jainoa  Oatea 
I'lTcival,  ‘Ihoreaa,  .Swiiiimnn  'a  Tragedi(*a.  Chaucer,  LI- 
braiy  of  Old  Aotlhira  Eoieraon  the  L^turor,  Tope. 

T  OWELL’S  MY  STUDY  WINDOWS. 

A  J  **  Thcae  eaaaya  are  atudlea  of  pure  Engliah,  careftilly 
wrought,  full  ol'  aipt  illuatratlon,  careful  crltioiam,  k<H‘n 
aatirc,  appreciation  o€  the  comic,  and  b«icnl  deduction. 
Iliev  are  wDc  who  make  *  My  study  Windows  '  a  com¬ 
panion  for  th<*ughtful  hours.  It  la  a  book  to  be  own(*d, 
n«»t  borrowcal.” — Boston  Trttnsrripf. 

**  Thia  latest  book  easava  by  Mr.  Lowell  opens  w  ith 
two  which  are  |MMlia}>s  the  iK*st.  ’That  la  hardly  the  right 
word,  either,  there  arc  no  many  kinds  of  giK»iln<*sa  in  the 
Isiok.  — oa  ofcrtticiam  olten  tinsurpaaaablo  in  .*icutcm*sa  ; 
of  criticism  unsurpassable  o(l(<n  in  the  delicacy  of  Its 
sensibility  t4»  imaginative  lM‘anty;  ofhUTmtr;  of  wit,  sar- 
ca.stlc. or  playfiil, 4M*  alm(»at  mteticallv  fanciful:  (»f  rK*ne- 
t  rati  VC  thought;  of  a  cheerful  bt>|>efUlnc<«a  ft»r  the  future; 
of  ligliteoua  fmtignatbm  at  certain  things,  yet  of  tinfailing 
k!mi-h(’nrtedn'.*ss  ;  of  keen  enjo\Tnent  of  nature;  of  poe¬ 
try.”  —  The  Xation  iXett  Tort), 

TTrARTTS  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSI- 

Xi  CAL  tSEDCfUArilY  OF  BR.VZIL.  ProfUscl^*  11- 
lustiatcd.  1  vol.  »w.  $A.U0. 

**  It  would  l»e  of  no  a^*ail  to  attempt,  in  a  brief  notice,  to 
gi%*eajuat  kU'a  of  flic  store  ol' facta  a1x»itt  Brazil  which 
this  nch  vtMtinK*  contains.  Profess«>r  Ilartt  takes  ua  from 
province  to  pn>vince  over  tbe  great  field  <»f  his  ex|dora- 
tkma,  along  the  extensive  C'ta.st.**,  up  rivers  and  through 
for(*st.s,  over  plains  ami  mountains,  until  he  has  shown  ua 
tho  whole  face  of  the  land,  has  {lointed  out  to  us  Ita  strik¬ 
ing  features  and  Its  moat  remarkable  objects  of  interrat, 
when  we  feel  almost  as  If  wc  bml  tmrsclves  probetl  the 
Sofia,  liammered  the  na*ks,  inspoctisl  the  comla,  bnmght 
to  li^t  the  tnmaurea  of  cavea,  threadcil  the  fbn^ts,  ami 
otherwise  gathered  the  elements  i>f  a  complete  sketch  of 
that  git*at  R'gion  which  Brazil  Is.” 

XT ARITS  BRAZIL.  $5.00.  “Not  only 

AX  will  .indent.,  of  TClenco  receive  tlio  volume  wiln 
IKirtieiilar  natlxfactlon,  but  wboever  l»  practically  inter¬ 
ested  In  the  resources  of  South  Atncrlea,  and  opportunitie. 
f<>r  enterpri.M*,  will  flml  In  It  a  trustworthy  xuide  to  an  ex- 
tiwive  Wn'iwHIxe  of  Important  facts,  while  to  all  who 
aeknowleilxe  the  duty  of  sic<|tiaintinxtnemselve.  with  the 
Xn-at  rexlons  of  the  earth  as  the  seat*  of  human  life,  it  will 
niidcr  a  sreat  and  "rateful  service.”  —  TAe  Examwtr. 

PARK  STREET  PULPIT.  By  Rkv.  W. 

X  H.H.MrKR  AT.  Evorj' Monday  morning,  at  9  o'clock, 
P.vsK  t^RST  Fclfit  Is  Issued,  containing  the  St'rmon 
delivered  the  previous  Sumlay  morning  In  Park  .Street 
I'hurcli  hv  Rev.  W.  H.  II.  Murray. 

I'AKK  J^THEET  IM' LiMT  Will,  U  Is  ho^l,  gratify  thc  nu- 
meriHia  friend.^  and  admiri'ra  of  Mr.  Muirav,  wdiu  have 
been  deeply  fmprea^l  by  his  previous  puhlieatbins,  but 
who  arc  unable  to  hear  hU  striking  and  suggestive  dia- 
coursee. 

rrlnU*d  on  fine  paper.  In  duodecimo  form,  suitable  for 
binding.  Price,  $1  a  year  (40  numbers) ;  single  number, 
10  cents. 

JANE.'*  R.  Osr.ooD  ds  Co.  Publishers^  124  Treinont 
Street,  Boston. 

T'HE  ENm*I^  GOVERNED  AT  THE 
A  SI.VMKSE  rOl'RT.  KrlnxRccidlcction. of.‘tlx  Year* 
in  the  Koj-al  Paine  of  Kangkok.  By  Akha  Habbikttk 
Leoxuwex*.  With  16  full-pax*  Uhistratlons,  from  I’ho- 
toxraph*  prearnted  to  the  .Author  by  the  King  of.‘)lam. 
1  vol.  Small  8vo.  f  tdW, 


rVUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  April,  1871, 

vA  ha.  the  followinx  Content*  :  — 

JACK  IIAZAltl)  AXl)  HIS  KOUTI  XE.S.  By  J.JT. 

’iBOWIlRlbOK. 

Chap.  IX.  Jack  in  Custiid.v.  — Chap.  X.  The  Adven- 
Un'Ml'llu*  llurseaiid  iluxx.v.  — Chat*.  XI.  Jack  wait, 
while  the  lloacon  shaves.  (With  three  Illustration* 
bv  J.  J.  tl.iBLXT.) 

STOSK-FALLS  ASn  ST.\R-SH0\VEKS.  By  C. 

STKritKX*.  (Witb  an  Hlustrathau) 

PlCrt  KKS  IX  THE  FlKEtl’oein).  By  J.  I).  Fakxiso. 
tIRAClK  LCI'IX.  By  Mb*.  X.  XI.  Diax.  (With  a  rhll- 
poia*  Illustration,  by  .\.  r.  (.'lusr.) 

COrsTs  TI.M’S  sLK.H'iH-KUBE.  By  Uabvet  WlLlir.B. 

(With  an  Illusiratbn,  by  Riox.) 

MRS.  BllHlY  HEX’S  .MlsKttR rCXE.S  (Poem).  Hy 
Kllex  Pobteb  CHAurioN.  (With  two  lUustratluns, 
bv  H.  KTTIMiE,  JB.) 

SE.\-CCCCMBEKS.  By  OLIVE  TliOBXE.  (With  two 
Illustrations.) 

MORE  W.VYS  THAN  OXE.  By  Eueabetu  Sti  abt 
PnELr*. 

THE  BLCEBIRD  (Poem).  Bv  C.  F.  Okbbt. 

TWO  DAYS  IN  THE  M.VM.MOfH  CAVE.  By  IlELEX 
C.  Weeks.  (With  an  Illnstratb'n.) 

THE  MCD-TCRlLE  .VXD  THE  (iHOST.  By  Ralmi 
Ives.  (With  an  lllustratloii,  by  F.  E.  Mkkkili-) 
OCR  Yoexo  CdXTRlBClDU.s.  — Sylvy’*  Search  for 
the  Sun.bv  Pkabl  Ettimie.  (loini  up  Trinity  Spire, 
hv  Clabk.nce  Faibfielu.  Our  Islan-l,  by  James  S. 
P'atne.  Mlilgi't,  by  Maet  William*.  A  Picture, 
bv  Lottie.  X.  Smith. 

THE'  EVKXlXtl  L.VMr,  — Contalninx  Hints  on  Tab¬ 
leaux,  bv  (i.  B.  Babtlktt,  <iis>gr.iplileal  Rebiisi's, 
Double  .(cnistic  Chtirade,  Enigma,  Wold  Square,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Rebus,  elc. 

OCR  LEri  ER  BOX. 

Terms:  .Single  copy,  10  cents.  Si.OO  a  year,  In  advance. 
An  r.xtra  copy  for  FIv.  .Subscription*.  UI'k  Yol'XU  Folks 
and  .Atlantic  .Montiilt,  Si.wi. 

q*HE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR 

X  APRIL,  IS71,  has  the  (bllowinx  Content*-:  — 
FOOTP.VDS.  Bv  Habbikt  Pbe.scott  .SroFEoBD. 

C.V.s  riLIAX  D.tY.s.  Part  III.  By  John  Hat. 

XO  KINO.  Bv  .Alice  Cabt. 

THE  .A.M1’EZJ50  P.A.S.S  .AXD  THE  HOCSE  OF  THE 
STAR  OF  HOLD.  By  H.  H. 

ROCXDKL.  Bv  Fbku.  W  .  Luuino. 

THE  (ilAXT  i:s  THE  SPIKED  HELMET.  By  J.  K. 
Hosmeb. 

KATE  BEACMOXT.  Part  IV.  By  J.  AA".  Deforest. 
OCR  EYE.S,  AXD  HOAV  T(»  TAK^C  CARE  OF  1HE.M. 

Part  lA'.  By  Henbt  AY.  AVilliams,  M.  D. 
CHILDREX.  By  A.  AY. 

AJIERICAX  LIFF.  IX  FISAXCE.  Part  HI.  ByM.L.P. 
.V  PA.S.SIOX.ATE  PIL(iKl.\l.  Part  II.  Bv  H.  James,  Ju. 
SPOfS  OX  THE  sex.  By  J.J.Dixivkll. 

OCR  AVHlSPEKIXtiOALtEKY.  (Fourth  Paper.)  X.A- 
THAXIEL  HAAVTHDRXE.  By  James  T.  Fields. 
COI  XT  Uf.MFOKD.  KbMl'ND  (Jl  INCV. 

RECENT  LITEHATCRE,  — Including  Kotice*  of  Park- 
man’*  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian  AA'ar 
alter  the  Conquest  of  Aianada,  AVei  k’s  EpiMsIes  an*l 
Lyric  I’leci**,  .Airs,  lliaz’s  AAilli.mi  Henri-  I.etters, 
•Schmidt’s  Plctuii*s  of  the  Intellectual  Life  (4'  our 
Time,  Strodtmaii’*  Heine’s  Life  anil  AA'orks,  lA*t 
P(K*ms  and  'Iboughts  nf  Henrleh  Heine  Kura’s  (juide 
to  the  Histoiy  of  (lennan  Literature. 

For  sale  hy  all  Bnoknellet*  anti  Newsdealers.  Single 
copy,  36  cents.  Yearly  snbucrlptlon,  $4.U0  in  advance  ; 
Two  copies, )  7.00;  Five  copies,  916.00;  Ten  copk*s,  930.00, 
and  $  .t.UO  fur  each  aMilinnal  copy. 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  A  CO.,  Pnbliahers,  Boston, 
laitc  TIcknor  Jt  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  ti  Co. 
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did  pomp  of  Eastern  ceremony,  the  author  conducts  the 
re.ider  pleasantly  to  a  pKxl  deal  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tiiin,  including  religion,  guvernment,  literature,  and  art. 
One  of  the  most  tastructivc  chapters  is  that  which  relates 
to  Buddhist  doctrine,  priests,  and  worship.”— iforatno 
Pot/  (londoH). _ 

TUE  GIRLS:  A  Home  Story.  By  Mrs. 

»  T  A.  D.  T.  W iiitmet,  aothor  of  “  Leslie  Goldtbwaite,” 
etc.  12mo.  FaRy  Illustrated.  9  lA*. 

”  Who  that  waa  introduced  to  Lmdie  Ooldtbwalte,  that 
cliarming  summer  among  the  AATilte  Mounishis,  will  not 
Kladly  sHxe  the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  acquaintance 
a*  she  takes  her  piMe  with  ‘  AA'e  Oitls,’  leas  piquant,  imn*r 
quiet,  perhaps,  than  when  exhilarated  hy  the  mountain 
breezea,  bat  even  more  tboughtflil,  and  carryhiK  out  Into 
life,  and  magnetizing  by  her  lovely  example  all  tlut  come 
within  her  Inflamce  ?  CMrittiam  Sefu/er, 

WARNER’S  MY  SUMMER  IN  A 

TT  GARDEN.  9LW. 

“  For  delicate  fancy,  genial  humor,  and  sparkling  style, 
this  volame  can  take  rank  with  tbe  Mst  specimens  nf  llglit 
and  graceftal  esaay-wrtthig.  R  It  a  book  for  whiter  or 
summer,  for  the  shaded  garden-seat  or  tbe  snug  comer  nf 
the  warm  sitting-room,  and  for  ereiy  render  of  taste,  even 
If  be  or  she  never  handled  a  bn*  or  nsver  expects  to."  — 
Cleretand  Herald. 

\fIRIAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

Avi  Jons  O.  WniTTiaa.  WRh  Vignette  and  Hlostra- 
tkms.  Ivol.  16mo.  9146. 

”  Thla  new  voinme  is  a  veiy  great  addition  to  .Amer¬ 
ican  poetry,  and  will  do  more  than  any  yet  to  lift  lu 
author  to  the  height  on  which  Engtand  and  America  de¬ 
light  to  place  our  Biyant  and  our  Longfellow.”  —  N.  K 
Evening  Hail. 

%•  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  rublisheis, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  k  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


TOWN-TALK. 


WILLIAM  WARREN. 

“  One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.” 

At  You  Like  It. 

“  Did  be  never  make  yon  laagh  I  ” 

Muck  Ado  About  Hoiking. 

IT  is  the  age  of  one-charactcr  actors. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  tbe  players  so  much 
as  of  the  public  ;  but  it  is  at  anpr  rate  a  fact 
which  we  cannot  help  recognizing.  Miss 
Heron  played  Camille  till  ue  \ery  sound 
of  the  name  made  her  sick  at  heart,  but  the 

Eublic  still  demanded  Camille  only  at  her 
ands,  stayed  coldly  away  when  she  pro¬ 
duced  new  plays,  and  clamored  for  the  trail 
heroine  of  Dumas  Avith  such  persistency 
that  it  droA’e  the  actress  from  tne  stage  at 
last.  Who  thinks  of  Maggie  Mitchelf  but 
as  Fanchon  ?  John  Owens  may  introduce 
an  engagement  with  one  or  two  glimpses  of 
old  comray  or  English  farce,  bat  the  world 
knows  and  tbe  actor  knows  he  must  pres¬ 
ently  fall  back  on  Solon  Shingle.  Even  a 
tragedian  of  such  versatility  as  Edwin 
Booth  studies  a  character  and  brings  out  a 
play  for  a  whole  winter’s  run,  and  New 
lorkers  to-day  know  but  a  few  sides  of  his 
power  from  this  very  habit.  It  is  said  that 
Joseph  Jeffer.von  is  willing  to  hand  over  a 
fortune  in  hard  cash  to  the  writer  who  shall 
give  him  a  new  play  in  which  he  can  make 
a  hit  commensurate  with  his  reputation ; 
but  the  plav  u  not  ready,  and  he  goes  on 
with  Rip  Van  Winkle  still.  Miss  Bateman, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Sothern  are  other 
instances  of  a  class  which  we  might  go 
on  multiplying  indefinitely.  For  the  cause 
we  must  go  back  to  the  star  system,  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  all 
our  actors  players  on  a  fiddle  of  a  single 
string. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  the  higher 
ideal  is  that  of  an  actor  of  another  sort, 
though  we  have  to  go  outside  the  star  system 
to  secure  him.  The  great  sculptor  does  not 
rest  content  with  reproducing  copies  of  a 
single  statue ;  the  great  poet  never  ceases  to 
create ;  nobcidy  ever  set  up  Single-Speech 
Hamilton  as  an  example  of  a  great  orator. 


The  great  actor  who  fills  the  conception 
in  our  mind’s  eye  need  not  be  (xjually  great  j 
in  “  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pas- 
toral-coiuieal  ’’  and  all  the  rest  of  the  list ; 
but  he  should  in  his  lino  play  many  parts  ' 
and  play  them  all  well,  maaing  his  genius 
tributary  to  many  phases  of  life,  anil  mak¬ 
ing  many  dramatists  tributaiw  to  his 
genius,  —  as  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmitli  in 
nis  Latin  epitaph,  be  should  “  leave  nothing 
untouched,  and  touch  nothing  which  he  did 
not  adorn.’’  And  the  American  stage  has 
no  artist  to  whom  this  description  so  fully 
applies  as  to  the  gentleman  whore  name 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  ps^r. 

Mr.  William  Warren  docs  not  suffer  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  being  a  Boston 
actor.  Indeed  he  is  not  a  Boston  actor  in 
any  limited  sense  of  the  words.  His  repu¬ 
tation  is  not  local,  but  national.  He  was 
tempted  into  trying  a  starring  tour  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  the  result  proved,  if 
proof  were  needed,  that  his  fame  extended 
all  over  the  laud,  and  that  the  jicoplc  of  all 
the  cities  were  eager  to  flock  to  see  him. 
But  he  gave  up  the  experiment  as  foreign 
to  his  tastes  and  life-long  habits,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  quieter  triumphs  of  the  stage 
which  had  become  as  home  to  him  ;  and  the 
familiar  saying  may  be  applied  in  a  new 
phrasing:  since  Mahomet  will  not  go  to 
the  mountain,  the  mountain  conics  to  Ma¬ 
homet.  Mr.  Warren  not  only  has  the  ap- 

Ereciativc  and  affectionate  Boston  public, 
ut  admirers  of  good  aetiug  from  all  (luar- 
ters  make  pilgrimages  to  Boston  to  see  nim, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  his  genius  is  one  of 
tlic  most  valued  features  of  a  visit  to  the 
city  which  possesses  him.  Thus  instead  of 
lazily  settling  down  into  the  performer  of 
a  little  cluster  of  familiar  parts,  as  he  would 
be  sure  to  do  as  a  star,  his  powers  arc  kept 
keen  and  fresh  and  his  creative  faculty  is 
never  suffered  to  become  dull.  He  takes 
as  many  new  characters  in  a  year  as  the 
younge'st  novice  in  the  profession ;  and  in  a 
statety  Shakespearian  revival,  in  a  crisp 
comedy  by  Sardou,  in  the  most  sensational 
adaptation  of  Wilkie  Collins,  or  the  most 
delicate  device  of  Robertson,  this  faithful 
artist  is  ever  to  be  found  doing  his  best  for 
the  author  and  the  public,  abiicgatiug  all 
thoughts  of  self,  and  thereby  winning  bis 
highest  "lory. 

It  is  this  very  breadth  and  variety  of  Mr. 
Warren’s  genius  and  its  development  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  spicak  of  nim  as  he 
deserves  in  so  brief  an  ess^  as  we  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  devutc  to  him.  The  lover  of  art 
who  is  fsmiliiir  with  his  multitude  of  per- 
sonatir  ns* — .qs  all  lovers  of  art  arc  who 
have  ihc  f.p{)t>rtunity  to  enjoy  them  —  sees 
him  ia  ever  so  slight  a  part,  and  in  his  very 
presence  ou  the  stage  feels  the  charm  of  a 
nost  of  pa-'t  triumphs  of  acting.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  as  the  scholar  stands  half  in  revery 
befor.3  his  book-shelves  and  luxuriates,  in 
mere  reading  of  the  rflded  titles,  in  the 
diverse  excellences  of  Boswell  and  Elia,  of 
“  The  Tcjnpest  ’’  and  “  The  Scarlet  Letter," 
of  Mrs.  Pnyser  and  Hosca  Biglow.  We  do 
not  think  of  William  Warren  as  Dr.  Pan- 
glos.*;  or  I'Dny  Lumpkin  or  Sir  Ilarcourt 
Courtly,  but  we  detect  the  aroma  of  all 
those  delicious  pieces  of  acting  when  he 
com*)s  upon  the  stage  in  the  most  trivial 
part,  or  as  we  hear  his  voice  behind  the 
scenes  hetoro  he  enters. 

We  cuuii'it  go  into  minute  analysis  of  the 
eletuent.s  of  this  great  comedian’s  skill. 
Wert  we  c.'illed  upon  to  name  the  foremost 
attributes  of  his  power,  we  should  select  his 
forbcaranco,  his  dignity,  the  delicacy  of  his 
hmnor,  the  sympathy  and  magnetism  of  his 
pathos,  and  above  all  tbe  faithfulness  to  de¬ 
tail  aud  to  duty  which  mark  all  he  does. 
Never  docs  he  take  advantage  of  his  fame  or 
of  the  tbiidness  of  his  audience  to  put  him¬ 
self  fonvai'd  when  some  necessary  question 
of  the  play  is  to  be  considered ;  yet  never 
does  he  lapse  into  tameness  or  inattention 
though  1h’  De  lost  in  the  background  or  hid¬ 
den  in  a  multitude.  No  minor  actor  ever 
need  complain  that  an  opportunity  of  his 
OY.  n  WAS  sacrificed  to  one  of  Mr.  Warren’s 
P'tints;  no  anthor  could  ever  claim  that  a 
p.irt  or  a  jilot  was  marred  by  anything  lack- 
lug  or  !iii\  thing  overdone  on  his  part.  To 
pass  Ibr  a  moment  into  detail  in  illustration 
cf  Mime  of  the  (qualities  we  have  noted : 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  is  a  comic  character,  but 
there  is  a  moment  of  pure  tragedy  in  it, 
T^hcn  iho  testy,  noble  old  gentleman  dis- 
l  ovi  i's  his  wife  hidden  behind  the  screen  in 
the  library  of  Joseph  Surftice ;  how  grandly 
Mr.  W  arren  interprets  the  depth  of  emotion 
in  the  soul  which  is  stirred  at  that  instant  I 
Tiici’c  never  was  a  keener  appreciation  of 
humor  than  belongs  to  Mr.  Warren ;  but 
Sir  Harcourt  Courtly  is  not  a  humorous 
man ;  and  it  is  worth  long  and  repeated 
study  to  see  bow  seriously  he  goes  through 


the  play  in  that  part,  how  far  he  is  from  ap¬ 
parent  c()nfciou.*incs8  of  any  of  tho  fun  going 
on  about  him,  how  saturated  with  the 
supreme  consciousness  of  his  own  supe¬ 
riority  which  belongs  to  the  character. 
There  have  been  very  few  actors  who 
(X)uld  impart  so  much  meaning  to  one  or 
two  woias,  —  and  this  with  never  an  in¬ 
dulgence  in  exaggoration  for  effect,  with 
the  severest  and  driest  of  stmplici^.  In 
the  first  s<»nc  of  Sardou’s  comedy  of  “  Fer- 
naiide,"  one  of  the  lady  froqneniers  of  a 
gay  gaming-honse  in  Paris,  oommenting  up¬ 
on  the  scandalous  behavior  of  an  aciiuaint- 
ance,  remarks  parenthetically,  “  Now  I. 
don’t  set  up  for  a  prude.”  “  Certainly  not,” 
says  the  courteous  advixiate  to  whom  she  is 
speaking.  It  is  the  slightest  thing  in  the 
world ;  a  parenthesis  within  a  parenthesis ; 
but  in  the  utterance  of  those  two  words 
there  is  a  gleam  of  genius  as  brilliant,  but 
as  indescribable,  as  a  flash  of  heat-light¬ 
ning.  Take  again,  as  a  concluding  example, 
Mr.  Warren’s  performance  of  Jesse  Rural 
in  '  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts  ” ;  who 
admirable,  yet  how  fiee  from  any  suspicion 
of  grotcsquencss,  is  the  make-up,  from  the 
innocent,  round,  venerable  face  with  its 
halo  of  thin  white  hair,  to  the  thread¬ 
bare  elbow  of  the  country  minister’s  coat- 
sleeve  ;  how  touching,  how  unforced,  is  the. 
simplicity  of  his  bearing  and  conduct ;  how 
the  voice  ripples  and  trembles  with  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  comes  alike  from  a  gentle  heart 
and  a  pulpit  training;  how  modestly  the 
actor  refrains  from  pressing  himself  upon 
the  attention  while  Uic  tangled  threads  of 
the  too  ingenious  plot  are  woven  together ; 
how  far  beyond  praise  is  the  transition  of 
the  final  situation  from  merriment  through 
hysterical  laughter  to  tears ;  and  with  what 
matchless  and  impressive  (lignity,  a  model 
for  tbe  thousand  commonplace  ministers 
of  actual  life,  is  uttered  the  concluding 
address  of  the  old  clergyman  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  I 

Eulogy  is  not  our  trade.  We  aim  ever, 
in  these  sketches,  to  give  a  distniminativc 
view  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
subjects  we  discuss.  But  in  treating  a 
genius  like  Mr.  Warren’s,  so  delicate,  so 
brilliant,  so  true,  combined  with  such  artistic 
conscience,  such  freedom  from  conceit,  such 
a  respect  ibr  itself  forbidding  ignoble  arti¬ 
fice  to  heighten  its  attraction,  we  care  not 
to  repress  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
tribute  finds  words. 


THE  THINKING  OF  THACKERAY. 

PROFESSOR  SEELEY,  in  one  of  his 
suggestive  essays,  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  continually  revitalizing  tru¬ 
isms  into  the  truths  or  half-trnths  from  which 
they  originally  drew  their  authority.  Tlie 
truths,  though  apparently  common,  are  prac¬ 
tically  recondite ;  the  truisms  are  as  dull  as 
they  are  evident ;  and  we  lose  all  the  value 
there  is  in  the  truths  by  theyirocess  through 
which  they  arc  hardened  into  truisms,  to 
which  everybody  theoretically  assents  and 
in  which  nobody  actually  believes.  Mr. 
John  Morley,  in  his  able  work  on  Barkc, 
has  shown  tmt  that  great  philosophic  states¬ 
man  primarily  insist^  in  matters  of  govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  importance  of  commonplaces, 
which  any  one  of  tho  twenty  voters  of  our 
own  town  of  Hull  would  (xnifiallr  indorse 
as  his  own  particular  wisdom,  llie  value 
of  Burke  consists  in  his  vitalizing,  as  troth, 
what  the  voter  of  Hull  cheerfiilly  admits  as 
truism. 

In  his  illustration  of  the  general  {sinci- 
ple  Professor  Seeley  incidentally  exclaims, 
“  What  platitudes  in  the  thinking  of  Thack¬ 
eray  I  ”  This  phrase  may  sound  strangely 
to  admirers  of  that  eminent  novelist,  but  as 
a  compliment  was  evidently  intended  in  this 
seemingly  dispanming  jod^ent,  it  it  to  be 
suppose(l  that  Professor  Seeley  simply  meant 
that  Thackeray  bad  added  nothing  to  the 
amount  of  real  thought  on  the  phenomena 
of  human  life  whilst  vitalizing  anew  some 
of  its  most  obvious  types  of  character. 

Indeed,  Thackeray’s  originality  consists, 
not  in  his  conception  of  new  truths,  but  in 
his  fresh  perception  of  old  ones.  The  ground 
he  occupies  he  did  not  discover,  but  rather 
invaded,  expelling  previous  romancers  from 
the  fielci  by  superiority  of  force  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  The  thought  underlying  his  novels 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Solomon.  He,  however, 
did  not  obtain  it  from  Solomon,  but  from 
observation  and  experience.  He  “experi¬ 
enced  ”  worldlinesB  as  others  are  said  to 
“  experience  ”  religion,  —  that  is,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  the  facts  he  delineated, 
and  spoke  from  knowledge  and  not  from 
hearsay.  He  was  as  honest,  as  sincere,  as 
manly,  as  courageous,  in  delivering  his  sad 
I  gospel  to  tbe  world  as  are  those  h^pier  in- 
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dividuals  who  rise  boldly  in  thronged  con¬ 
gregations  of  unsympathetic  worldlings,  nai^ 
rate  their  religious  experience,  and  end  with 
saying  “  See  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.” 
In  both  cases  it  is  testimony  under  oath. 

Thackeray  is  essentially  a  sceptic,  but  a 
sceptic  whose  tenderness  of  heart  is  at  war 
witn  his  experience  ot  life.  He  desires  to 
believe  everything  good  of  human  nature ; 
be  has  passages  not  merely  o£  sentiment,  but 
sentimentality;  yet  Um  dnrift  of  his  intellect 
is  in  an  opposite  direction.  As  far  as  he 
knows  and  perceives  human  life,  he  repre¬ 
sents  it  as  selfish  and  worldly.  The  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  heart  are  as  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb  In  the  end  the  lamb  is  eaten  by  the 
wolf,  but  the  wolf  is  unsatisfied  even  after 
he  has  been  gorged  by  bis  repast.  Thack¬ 
eray  believes  as  Tittle,  lh>m  his  mental  point 
of  view,  in  vice  as  in  virtue.  Iluman  life 
with  him  has  no  intelligent  purpose.  It 
simply  drifts  this  way  and  that.  Nothing 
can  be  more  superficial  than  this  leading 
thought,  yet  his  genius  is  so  attractive  that 
be  has  given  it  an  importance  it  does  not 
deserve  in  itself.  He  lias  vitalized  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  life.  All  thinkers  admit  the  facts 
on  which  he  builds  his  theory ;  but,  being 
thinkers,  they  look  at  them  as  relative  and 
Lot  absolute  facts. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  he  the 
most  popular  of  novelists  among  the  intel¬ 
lectual  men  and  women  of  the  generation  ? 
Dickens  and  Charles  Keadc  may  be  called 
original  thinkers  in  comparison  with  him, 
in  virtue  of  that  earnestness  of  purpose  out 
of  which  originality  of  thought  oi^inarily 
springs.  But  'Iliackeray  charas  cultivated 
|)eopm  because  he  realizes,  in  the  sphere  of 
imagination,  the  thrice-worn  dogmas  of  scep¬ 
ticism  in  the  sphere  of  thought.  The  old  talk 
about  the  meanness  and  selfishness  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  finds  in  him  the  most  delicately 
witty  and  humorous  of  modern  expositors. 
Some  of  bis  appreciative  readers  sympathize 
with  his  philosophy  of  life,  which  simply  is 
that  all  is  vanity,  goodness  as  well  as  wick¬ 
edness,  disinterestedness  as  well  as  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  that  Major  Dobbin  has  a  subtle  dis¬ 
content  with  ms  lot  after  he  has  heroically 
won  his  Amelia,  just  as  Captain  Osborne 
liad  a  coarser  dissatisfaction  with  his  fate 
after  his  cheap  cun(|uest  over  that  sp^imen 
of  “  frailnesse  feminine.”  Other  admirers  of 
Thackeray  think  be  illustrates  external  life 
as  they  uow  it  and  as  previous  satirists 
have  sketched  it,  in  a  new  and  delightful 
way ;  and  they  sympathize  with  his  light 
guerilla  warfare  against  snobs  and  pretend¬ 
ers  as  they  sympauize  with  the  more  serious 
campaign  conducted  by  Carlyle  and  Matthew 
Arnold  against  the  PMlistines.  Hiey  think 
be  brushes  awa^  obstacles  which  interfere 
with  the  reception  of  better  thought  than 
his  own.  Their  testimonv,  after  all,  is  to 
his  felicity  in  depicting  wnat  he  perceives, 
rather  than  to  the  comprehensiveness  and 
depth  of  his  perceptions.  Though  ho  can 
give  no  inspiration  to  the  intellect  or  the 
will,  they  rightly  think  he  aflbrds  the  most 
exquisite  intellectual  amusement.  He  re¬ 
vived  and  placed  in  the  strongest  light  facts 
of  human  life  and  human  character  which  j 
were  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  through  | 
the  immense  popularity  acquit^  by  the  new 
school  of  humanitarians,  not  to  say  senti¬ 
mentalists  in  romance,  of  which  Dickens 
was  the  most  shining  example.  He  revital¬ 
ized  the  half-truths  ^  scepticism,  but  he  is 
still  not  so  essentially  true  to  life  as  many 
novelists  with  less  practical  perception,  but 
with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  human  heart. 
Dickens  takes  Thackeray’s  snob,  and  by  a 
])roccs8  of  mingled  humor  and  pathos  re¬ 
stores  him  to  his  lost  right  to  a  place  in  our 
sympatliies.  To  the  general  reader,  Thack¬ 
eray,  with  all  his  charming  and  amusing 
flualities,  is  still  a  depressing  influence. 
The  knowled^  he  ^ives  us  does  not  invig¬ 
orate  the  will.  This  fact  alone  is  sufiicient 
to  show  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  depths 
of  human  nature.  Dickens,  disbelieving  in 
Thackeray’s  latent  feeling,  that  existence 
itself  is  a  bore,  —  that  life  does  not  pay,  — 
teaches  that  effort  and  work,  in  snob  as  in 
philosopher,  makes  existence  a  blessing. 
Neither  of  them  is  a  thinker  in  any  largo 
sense  of  the  word,  for  the  thinker  is  not 
limited  by  individual  disposition  and  ex- 
])eiience ;  but  the  fact  that  they  represent 
two  opposite  modes  of  representing  human 
life,  and  that  Thackeray’s  leads  to  bt^dess- 
ness  and  Dickens's  to  hope,  is  sometMng 
which  seems  to  be  left  out  in  the  nice  criti¬ 
cal  distinctions  wc  have  seen  drawn  between 
these  two  utterly  opposed  novelists. 


A  NEW  poem  from  the  pen  of  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  will  be  found  on  another 
page  of  the  present  number  of  Evehv  Sat- 
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ERRATA. 


There  are  readers  who  are  never  hap¬ 
pier,  as  mere  readers,  than  when  they 
light  upon  a  typographical  error  in  their 
favorite  author  or  journal.  No  beauty  in 
the  blemished  page  gives  quite  so  much  of 
a  certain  kind  of  satinaction  as  the  blemish 
itself,  for  that  enables  the  reader  to  rise  for 
the  moment  superior  to  the  writer,  however 
learned,  brilliant,  or  graceful  be  may  be. 
The  reader  seems  to  have  the  impression, 
more  or  less  vague,  that  he  is  himself  an 
exceedingly  clever  fellow,  and  straightway 
sends  a  note  to  the  editor  pointing  out  the 
glaring  error  that  occurred  in  his  lut  issue. 
Every  journalist  knows  this  kind  of  note, 
and  has  dropped  hundreds  of  such  missives, 
half  read,  into  bis  waste-paper  basket,  for  it 
is  only  people  unfamiliar  with  types  who 
think  it  worth  the  while  to  make  an  ado 
about  an  inverted  letter  m  a  misplaced 
comma.  'I^pograpdiicai  accuracy  is  impos¬ 
sible  even  in  works  slowly  ana  carefully 
prepared ;  it  is  unreasonable  to  demand  it 
in  a  newspaper,  the  writing  and  printing  of 
which  are  necessarily  done  in  haste.  The 
wonder  is  that  there  are  so  few  mistakes. 
Let  the  reader  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
every  letter  on  this  page  is  produced  by  a 
separate  piece  of  metm  so  small  that  only 
the  most  skilful  fingers  can  handle  it  dexter¬ 
ously.  Tlie  slightest  displacement  of  one  of 
these  slender  strips  of  lead  would  inevitably 
cause  a  blunder.  How  easy  it  is  to  drop  a 
type,  or  misplace  it,  or  dent  it  I  Even  after 
the  proof-reader  has  corrected  his  pioof- 
sheet  all  these  chances  and  a  hundred  others 
are  possible.  In  correcting  one  error  in  the 
types  it  is  the  commonest  accident  for  the 
compositor  to  disarrange  a  word  in  another 
part  of  the  text.  Then  proof-readers  are 
mortal.  There  is  nothing  easier  in  this 
world — lying  not  exceptra — than  not  to 
see  a  misprint  until  it  is  too  late  to  amend 
it,  and  then  the  blunder  that  escaped  the 
keenest  eye  always  has  the  faculty  of  be¬ 
coming  the  most  prominent  thing  on  the 
pager  An  author  or  proof-reader  may  re¬ 
vise  and  revise  and  at  the  end  find  that  he 
has  overlooked  some  obvious  flaw.  This  is 
true  of  books  as  well  as  newspapers.  There 
has  never  yet  been  produced  a  volume,  of 
any  considerable  size,  free  from  typographi¬ 
cal  blemishes.  Famous  printers  have  at¬ 
tempted  again  and  again  to  produce  such  a 
wora.  The  nearest  approach  to  success  was 
that  of  Souza  Botelho,  who  edited  in  181 7 
a  superb  edition  of  “  Os  Lusidas  ”  of  Ca- 
moens.  This  amateur,  as  Disraeli  tells  us, 
spared  no  prodigality  of  cost  and  labor,  and 
flattered  lumseHj  that  by  the  assistance  of 
Didot,  not  a  single  typographical  error 
should  mar  that  splendid  volume.  But  after 
the  work  was  on  the  press,  an  error  was 
discovered  in  some  of  the  copies  occasioned 
by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  word  “  Lnsitano  ” 
having  got  misplaced  during  the  process  of 
printing. 

Errata  have  been  the  bane  of  writers  and 
printers  over  since  the  art  of  printing  was 
introduced.  Oddly  enough,  these  very  freaks 
of  the  types  which  so  wring  the  hearts  of 
pr'mtexs,  have  sometimes  lent  to  their  books 
a  value  that  they  would  not  have  had  other¬ 
wise.  The  other  day  in  London  a  book  was 
sold  for  more  than  forty  times  the  original 
cost  of  the  volume,  simply  because  it  con¬ 
tained  a  ludicrous  misprint. 

A  list  of  notable  modern  errata  would 
make  as  entertaining  a  chapter  as  any  in 
Disraeli’s  four  volumes  of  “  Cariosities  of 
Literature.”  Two  or  three  instances  of  the 
wiifulness  of  types  have  just  occurred  to  us. 
In  Mr.  Arthur  Helps’s  charming  essays  called 
“  Brevia,”  the  author,  after  discursively 
showing  how  critics  delight  in  fixing  upon 
typographical  errors,  and  of  assigning  to  the 
author  what  is  frequently  the  fault  of  the 
compositor,  suggests  that  some  of  them  are 
set  up  in  pure  satire  by  that  functionary. 
Thus  Mr.  Helps  wrote :  “  The  ant  is  a  most 
satirical  creature,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
quantity  of  formic  acid  that  it  secretes,  which 
is  only  latent  criticism.”  The  printer,  adds 
Mr.  Helps,  in  a  note,  put  the  word  forensic 
instead  of  formic,  ana  this,  he  did,  by  “  a 
subtle  expression  of  wit  to  vary  a  monoto¬ 
nous  occupation.”  Thus  one  author,  notic¬ 
ing  another's  book,  said,  the  “writer  is  a 
tcu/e-minded  man  ” ;  but  the  printer  turned 
the  compliment  to  an  insult  by  printing 
“  ru^/e-mmded.”  A  book  notice  astonished 
a  sub-editor,  since  it  began  with  “  This  in¬ 
defensible  animal  ” ;  it  was  a  laudatory  re¬ 
vie  w  of  a  post-office  directory,  and  the  words 
should  have  been  “  This  indispensable  an¬ 
nual.”  During  the  Southern  war  a  telegram 
was  sent  from  this  country  to  England,  where 
it  appeared  to  this  efl’ect :  “  Three  dogs 
fighting  with  great  courage  in  Tennessee  ” ; 
the  sentence  should  have  been  “  Three  days 


fighting  with  great  carnage”  A  clerical 
writer  lately,  referring  to  Paul  and  Apollos, 
shocked  his  seriously  minded  readers  W  the 
conjunction  of  Paul  and  Apollo.  In  an 
English  newspaper  reprint  of  Dr.  Holmes’s 
admirable  lecture  on  “  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals,”  the  author  is  made 
to  enunciate  a  profound  but  melancholy 
truth:  “We  have  prejudicial  intellects  as 
nearly  achromatic  as  the  organ  of  vision,” 
when  the  fact  is  that  the  author  wrote  “yu- 
dicud  intellects.”  A  few  years  ago  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  published  a  poem  contain¬ 
ing  the  lines :  — 

“  Well,  veil,  I  think  not  on  tboM  two 
Bat  the  oU  voanl  break*  oat  anew." 

The  New  York  Leader  in  reprinting  the 
poem  made  the  verses  read  as  follows :  — 

“  Well,  well,  I  think  not  on  theae  two 
Bat  thi  old  tcoman  breaks  oat  anew ! " 

Imagine  the  poet’s  surprise  and  disgust. 
To  return  to  our  former  assertion,  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  are  not  to  be  avoided ;  and 
die  more  an  author  knows  about  the  types, 
the  less  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
astonish  him  by  anything  they  may  take  it 
into  their  beads  to  say  in  his  name. 


NOTES, 

Ik  the  reader  wishes  —  as  he  naturally 
does  —  to  figure  among  the  “  Representa¬ 
tive  Men  ”  of  the  age,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
send  a  check  tor  $  350  to  the  “  Atlantic 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York,”  and 
have  himself,  that  is  to  say,  his  biography  and 
his  portrait,  incorporated  in  a  volume  to  be 
issued  by  that  noble  literary  body.  Several 
misguided  people,  we  arc  sorry  to  observe 
have  shown  a  strong  disinclination  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  short  cut  to  immortality. 
They  have,  moreover,  —  in  the  most  unfilial 
manner  it  seems  to  us,  —  refused  to  have 
their  fathers  made  famous.  Mr.  Leonard 
W.  Bacon,  of  Baltimore,  is  the  latest  in¬ 
stance  of  “  a  thankless  child,”  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  E,  Cleaver,  of  the  “  Atlantic 
Publishing  Company,”  a  letter  that  strikes 
us  as  being  considerably  “  sharper  than  a 
serpent’s  tooth.”  The  epistle  is  in  these 
terms :  — 

“  Sir, —  I  have  received  your  letter,  with  the 
prospectus  of  a  book  entitled  ‘Representative 
Men,’  to  be  published  by  subscription,  and,  as 
yon  privately  intimate,  tlie  *  expense  is  invaria¬ 
bly  borne  by  relatives  or  friends  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  men  sketches  of  whose  lives  are  to  appear.’ 
You  propose,  if  I  understand  you,  to  get  $  350 
out  of  somebody  for  publishing  in  what  you  call 
your  ‘  Group  of  Fame  ’  a  memoir  and  portrait 
of  my  father.  The  pro)X>sal  does  credit  to  your 
enterprise  and  assurance ;  but  I  doubt  whetlier 
you  will  find  among  Dr.  Bacon’s  friends  the 
sort  of  people  that  would  be  likely  to  take  it  up. 
I  think,  however,  that  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  filling  your  book  with  ‘  self-made  men 
of  our  times,’  at  $  350  a  head.  Happily  for  your 
business,  the  class  of  persons  wlioiu  your  ‘  Rep¬ 
resentative  Men  ’  will  represent  are  not  all  dead 
yet.  You  attempt  privately  lo  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  some  suen  respectable  gentlemen  as 
Professor  Morse  and  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant 
have  been  caught  in  your  fool-trap,  and  agreed 
each  to  give  you  S  350  for  ‘  from  one  to  five 
|iages’  cf  glory.  But  on  reflection  you  will 
hardly  expect  this  to  be  believed  without  some 
evidence  in  addition  to  your  own  highly  respeet- 
able  testimony.  In  rLsponse  to  your  urgent 
request  for  an  answer  to  your  letter,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  replying  thus  through  the 
public  press  instead  of  addressing  you  at  the 
Bridgeport  Post-Office,  in  order  that  the  emi¬ 
nent  gtnticmen  above-named  may  know  what 
sort  of  game  you  are  playing  with  their  names, 
and  that  the  Jiublic  generally  may  get  a  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of ‘The  Great  Lit¬ 
erary  and  Aiti-’tic  Work  of  the  Age.’  If  the  in¬ 
cidental  advertising  is  of  any  service  to  you,  I 
beg  you  to  consider  yourself  entirely  welcome  to 
it.  Yours,  etc., 

“  Leonard  W.  Bacon.” 


Enolaxd  bas  had  a  genuine  sensation  in 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with 
the  Marquis  of  Lome.  The  matrimonial 
alliances  of  royalty  are  usually  cold  affairs 
of  state.  A  love  match  —  such  as  this  seems 
to  be  between  the  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Scottish  noble  —  is  a  novelty,  and  England 
has  made  the  most  of  it.  New  York  has 
also  made  the  most  of  it.  The  accounts  of 
the  wedding  in  the  New  York  papers  last 
week  were  quite  touching  to  read.  The  tre- 
porter.s,  in  their  sympathetic  connubial  en¬ 
thusiasm,  all  but  dropped  their  h’s.  Tliey 
quite  outdid  Jeemes  Yellowplush  in  the 
gorgeousneM  of  their  descriptions.  One  of 
the  writers  called  the  happy  bride  Louise 
Lurue  1  and  informed  us  that  the  Marquis 
Bestowed  a  Kiss  Upon  His  Illustrious 
Mother-in-Law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
young  man’s  relations  with  his  eminent  rel¬ 
ative  will  always  remain  unclouded,  and 


that  when  she,  bandbox  in  hand,  drops 
down  on  the  young  couple  to  sjiend  a  few 
weeks,  they  will  be  very  glad  to  see  ber. 
In  the  mean  while  the  New  York  reportei  s 
will  ke^  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  let  us  know  how  matters 
get  on. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Pittsburgh  Even¬ 
ing  Chronicle  for  the  following  correction  of 
a  statement  concerning  tbe  late  Stephen  C. 
Foster  which  appear^  in  the  fourth  num* 
ber  of  Mr.  Keeler’s  sketches  entitled  “  The 
Taking  of  Pittsburgh  ” :  — 

“  The  writer  in  Evert  Saturday  who  de¬ 
scribes  Pittsburgh  says  of  the  lamented  Stephen 
C.  Foster :  ‘  The  city  where  he  lived  and  died 
has  paid  its  thousands  of  dollars,  as  have  almost 
all  the  others  throughout  tlie  country,  to  hear 
Nilsson  sing  “  Old  Folks  at  Home,”  but  ilwre  is 
MO  ttone  over  the  grace  of  the  ,  ml*  who  sent  the 
simple  pathos  of  the  slave  around  the  world  in 
the  only  national  music  that  we  have.’ 

“  That  is  a  mistake.  Stephen  C.  Foster’s 
body  is  buried  in  the  family  biiiial-ground,  Al¬ 
legheny  Cemetery,  a  lot  in  which  also  re|iose 
the  remains  of  his  father,  mother,  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  The  grave  of  the  eom|joser  (as 
well  as  each  of  the  others)  is  marked  by  a  haml- 
some  marble  tombstone.  On  his  are  inscribed 
these  words ;  — 

STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER, 
or  prmBi'BGH, 

Born  Jut;  4, 1826. 

Died  in  New  York, 

JanuAiy  13, 1861. 

“  The  lot  is  a  large  one,  well  fenced  by  a 
handsome  stone  curb,  and,  as  our  reporter 'ol>- 
served,  was  carefully  tendetl  and  kept  in  order 
by  the  atfectionate  hands  of  sur\-iving  kindred.” 

“  It  is  also  a  mistake,”  says  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  “  to  suppose  that  Foster  had  not  a  crit¬ 
ical  knowledge  of  music.  For  years  he 
studied  music  as  a  science,  and,  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive  ear,  his 
judgment  and  criticbms  in  regard  to  music 
were  most  exact-  He  never  attempted 
greatness  as  a  performer,  but  his  execution 
on  the  piano,  flute,  and  other  instruments 
was  so  correct  and  touching  that  it  went  to 
the  heart  where  more  brilliant  ‘mechanical  ’ 
playing  would  have  failed.  His  voice  was 
a  good  one,  but  not  strong.  He  sang  his 
own  songs,  however,  better  than  any  one 
has  ever  succeeded  in  doing.” 


Lord  Brougham,  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Memoirs,  makes  a  very  siugular  re¬ 
mark  touching  his  birth.  Henry  Brougham 
was  born  in  Edirburgh  on  the  19th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1778,  his  mother  being  the  niece  of 
Robertson  the  historian,  whom  his  father 
married  rather  suddenly,  having  been  griev¬ 
ously  afllicted  by  the  death  of  a  Mary 
Whelpdale,  the  day  before  the'ur  intended 
wedding.  Lord  Brougham  says :  — 

“  It  has  often  struck  me  that  what  sccmctl  to 
my  father  an  irretrievable  calamity  may  have 
been  the  means  of  saving  me  from  obscurity. 
If  Mar}’  IVlieliMlalc  had  been  iny  mother,  che 
would  no  doubt  have  materially  enriched  tbe 
Saxon  blood  I  derived  fiom  my  father;  but  I 
should  have  remained  in  the  slate  of  resjiectable 
mediocrity  which  seems  to  have  characterized 
my  many  ancestors,  none  of  whom,  to  far  as  I 
have  liecn  able  to  discover,  were  ever  remarka¬ 
ble  for  anything.” 

The  certainty  with  which  he  assumes  that 
he,  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  was  to  be,  in 
any  case,  is  delightful.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  have  been  somebody 
else  if  his  father  had  married  Mary  Whelp¬ 
dale.  He  might  have  been  a  girl;  he 
might  have  been  twins.  Lord  Brougham’s 
view  of  the  case  is  assuredly  an  original 
one,  and  his  reflection  on  the  subject  is  quite 
as  whimsical  as  that  of  the  Irishman  who 
declared  that  it  would  have  been  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  in  his  pocket  if  he  had  never  been  born 
at  all. 


The  working  of  the  law.  Tike  the  ways  of 
Providence,  is  sometimes  mysterious.  The 
English  law,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wile’s  sisters,  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  be  recorded.  In  Eng¬ 
land  if  a  man  desires  to  marry  the  sister  of 
his  dead  wife,  the  intelligent  law  steps  in 
and  says,  “  No ;  she  is  your  blood  relation, 
and  you  must  not  marry  her.”  But  if  the 
same  man  leaves  a  legacy  to  his  wife’s  sis¬ 
ter,  the  law  steps  in  with  a  different  view'  of 
the  matter  and  says,  “  She  is  no  blood  rela¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  Ae  must  pay  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  a  ta.x  of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  her  legacy.” 


A  Free  Theological  Library  is  about  to 
be  established  in  Chicago.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  city  have  purchased,  as  a  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  collection,  the  valuable  library 
of  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  of  Berlin,  consisting 
of  twelve  thousand  volumes,  among  which 
are  many  rare  works. 


LITTLE  RELISH 


SKETCHES  OUTSIDE  PAR 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


For  eaih  man  in  his  loving  season  ] 

Fools  and  is  fooled  of  these  in  vain. 

Charms  that  allay  not  any  longing, 

Sjjells  that  appease  not  any  grief; 

Time  brings  all  by  handfuls,  •wronging 
All  hurts  with  nothing  of  relief. 

Ah  1  too  soon  diot,  the  fool’s  bolt  misses 
What  help  ?  the  world  is  full  of  loves ; 
Night  after  night  of  running  kisses, 

Chirp  after  chirp  of  changing  doves. 

Should  Love  disown,  or  disesteem  you 
For  loving  one  man  more  or  less? 

You  could  not  tame  your  light  white  sea- 
mew, 

Nor  1  my  sleek  black  pantheress. 

For  a  new  soul  let  whoso  please  pray. 

Wo  are  what  life  made  us,  and  shall  be. 
For  you  the  jungle  and  me  the  sea-spray. 
And  south  for  you  and  north  fur  me. 

But  this  one  broken  foam- white  featlter 
I  throw  you  ofi'  the  hither  wing. 

Splashed  stiQ’ with  sea-scurf  and  salt  weather. 
This  song  for  sleep  to  learn  and  sing. 

Sing  in  your  ear  when,  daytime  over. 

You,  couched  at  long  length  on  hot  sand 
With  some  sleek  sun-discolored  lover, 

^^’ince  lh)ui  his  breath  as  Irou  a  brand : 

When  the  red  blast  of  pleasure  wrinkles 
The  furnaced  nostrils  and  large  lips. 

And  the  mouth  maddening  licks  and  sfirinkles 
Flakes  of  fierce  dew  that  sting  like  whips : 

Till  the  acrid  hour  aches  out  and  ceases. 
And  the  sheathed  eyeball  sleepier  swims. 
The  thick  Hank  smoothes  its  deepening 
creases. 

And  passion  loosens  the  drawn  limbs : 

Till  dreams  of  sharp  gray  north-sea  weather 
Fall  faint  upon  your  fiery  sleep. 

As  on  strange  sands  a  strayed  bird’s  feather 
The  wind  may  choose  to  lose  or  keep. 

But  I,  who  leave  ray  queen  of  panthers. 

As  a  tired  honey-heavy  bee 
Gilt  with  sweet  dust  from  gold-grained  an¬ 
thers 

Leaves  the  rose-chalice,  what  for  me  ? 

From  the  ardors  of  the  chaliced  centre. 
From  the  amorous  anther’s  golden  grime. 
That  scorch  and  smutch  all  wings  that  enter, 
I  fly  forth  hot  from  honey-tiuio. 

But  as  to  a  bee’s  gilt  thighs  and  winglets 
The  flower -dust  and  the  flower -smell 
clings ; 

As  a  snake’s  mobile  rampant  ringlets 

Leave  the  sand  marked  with  prints  of 
rings; 

So  to  my  soul  in  surer  fashion 
Your  savage  stamp  and  savor  hangs ; 

The  print  and  perfume  of  old  passion. 

The  wild-beast  mark  of  panther’s  fangs. 
AlUEKNON  CiIAULES  SWINBUKNE. 


isian  education,  and  a  year  later  he  appeared 
as  the  confidant  in  a  little  drama  written  by 
M.  Verdier  himself,  and  acted  by  his  pupils 
on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Having  to  speak  o(  thu,.^eath.  of.  lua  friend 
and  patron  in  the  last  act,  he  was  so  iflected 
that  ne  broke  out  into  hysterical  sobs,  and 
swooned  away.  Ten  years  later  (1787)  he 
made  his  debut  in  Seide, 

He  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebratedcomcdian, 
Dugazon,  the  evening  before,  and  received 
a  suite  of  instructions  and  remarks  in  writ¬ 
ing,  which  it  may  be  supposed  ho  laid  to 
heart.  A  few  of  them  deserve  quotation. 

“  From  the  first,  aim  at  the  great,  —  at 
least,  the  astonishing.  Combine  vigor  with 
truth. 

“  Do  not  let  yourself  be  dazzled  by  iq>- 
plause,  nor  discourageil  b^  disapprabation. 

“  Lekain,  Previile,  and  Fleury  were  hissed 
in  their  day,  but  th^  won  a  lasting  reputa¬ 
tion.  Messieurs  A.,  B.,  and  C.  sunk  under  the 
burden  of  applause,  but  where  are  they  ? 

“  There  are  some  dcbulimis,  who  rite  like 
fire-works,  shine  for  some  months,  and  then 
sink  into  profound  obscurity. 

“  Real  talent  and  careful  studies  produce 
successful  debuts,  but  increasing  study  and 
exertion  arc  needed  to  sustain  popularity.” 

Talm-o,  at  his  debut,  did  not  take  the 
town  by  storm,  no  more  than  did  the  late 
Charles  Kean.  Thus  spoke  the  Journal  de 
Paris :  — 

“  The  young  man  who  has  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Seide  appears  to  jiotsess  talent. 
He  enjoys  moreover  all  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  desirable  in  a  voung  tragedian,  —  size, 
shape,  voice.  He  deserves  the  applause  he 
has  received.” 

Another  critic  thus  delivered  his  judg¬ 
ment  :  — 

“  The  debutant  Includes  among  his  material 
gifts  an  agreeable  countenance,  a  voice  so¬ 
norous  and  full  of  feeling,  a  i)ure  and  dis¬ 
tinct  pronunciation.  He  iecls  and  makes 
his  audience  feel  the  harmony  of  verse.” 

For  upwards  of  a  year  Talma  was  con¬ 
fined  to  secondary  characters.  The  first  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  fixed  public  attention  on  him 
was  his  performance  of  a  part  in  Brutus 
draped  in  the  Roman  toga.  Up  to  that  time 
Romans  and  Greeks  were  attired  like  the 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  even  the  cox¬ 
combs  of  the  eighteenth  centuir,  or  as  our 
own  tragedians  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
would  dress  Macbeth.  Without  any  pre¬ 
vious  notice  he  appeared  in  the  green  room 
in  that  woollen  robe,  the  shaping  and  adap¬ 
tation  of  which  are  as  yet  jirofound  mys¬ 
teries  to  us.  Every  face  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  Louisa  Contat  exclaimed,  “  Good 
heavens  I  look  at  Talma,  how  ridiculous  he 
is  1  why,  he  has  quite  the  air  of  an  ahciynt 
statue.”  From  that  date  he  continued  to  as¬ 
sume  the  appropriate  costumes  and  no  other. 
On  the  4th  of  November,  1789,  he  won  his 
first  decided  triumph  as  Charles  IX.  in 
Andre  Chenier’s  tragedy  so  called.  He 
preservcKl  his  popularity  under  the  Directoiy, 
the  Empire,  and  the  restored  Monarchy. 
He  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Na¬ 
poleon  from  the  timeof  hiseous-lieuteuancy. 
In  Svlla  (Jouy’s  Sylla)  he  looked  the  fallen 


Talma  once  paid  the  penalty  of  knowing 
more  about  an  uistorica?  character  whom  he 
represented  than  his  critics.  Reading,  in 
Suetonius,  that  Nero  once  entered  the  sen¬ 
ate-house  in  a  blue  cloak  studded  with 
golden  stars,  he  got  such  a  mantle  fash¬ 
ioned  for  himself  at  once,  and  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  came  on  the  scene  in  this 
gold-spangW  envelope. 

One  of  nis  critics,  who  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  of  reading  Suetonius,  and  who 
looked  on  the  innovation  as  the  effect  of  a 
whim,  observed  that  Talma  in  his  starry 
cloak  strongly  resembled  Night  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  of  Ampkytrion.  Talma  hung  up  the 
article  in  his  wardrobe,  and  never  laid  it 
on  his  shoulders  again. 

Another  mistake  which  he  made  through 
the  exercise  of  good  simse  and  judgment 
was  connected  with  his  personation  of 
Othello.  Being  about  to  appear  in  that 
character  at  the  Oddon  for  a  nenefit,  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  that  the  Moor  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  shookl  be  attired  as 
a  Venetian  noble.  So  be  cot  a  suitable 
costume  confectioned  for  blaisw,  and  in  it  ho 
presented  ^e  destiny  of  the  unfortunate 
warrior.  But  the  auiwDce  missed  the  tur¬ 
ban,  the  sash,  and  the  flowing  pantaloon,  and 
their  apparent  discontent  was  reflected  in 
his  own  mind.  The  picturesque  element  was 
not  there.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  present¬ 
ing  the  part  in  its  fulness.  He  was  glad 
when  the  performance  came  to  a  close,  and 
he  never  arrayed  Othello  in  the  Venetian 
costume  again. 

During  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  fur  lib¬ 
erty,  Baron  Taylor,  to  whom  the  superin- 
tcnoence  of  the’  'ThdAtre  Fran9ai8  was  as- 
siraed  by  Charles  X.,  had  the  Laonidas  of 
hL  Bichat  represented,  the  hero  of  Tticc- 
mopylte  being  personated  by  Talma.  The 

B;rformancc  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

ut  the  poor  young  author,  whose  piece  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
for  ten  years,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  fame, 
d\  ing  within  two  years  of  the  success  of  his 
play.  Talma  was  born  15th  Janmur,  1763. 
His  death  occurred  19th  October,  1826. 


A  NEW  rOEM  BY  SWINBURNE, 


Till:  KXn  OF  A  MONTH. 

^piIE  night  last  night  was  strange  and 
X  shaken : 

More  strange  the  change  of  you  and  me. 
Once  more,  the  old  love’s  love  forsaken. 

We  went  out  once  more  toward  the  sea. 

For  the  old  love’s  love-sake  dead  and  buried. 
One  last  time,  one  more  and  no  more 
Wc  watched  the  waves  set  in,  the  serried 
Spears  of  the  tide  storming  the  shore. 

Hardly  we  saw  the  high  moon  hanging, 
He^  hardly  through  the  windy  night 
Far  waters  ringing,  low  reefs  clanging. 
Under  wan  skies  and  waste  white  light. 

With  chafe  and  change  of  surges  chiming. 
The  clashing  channels  rocked  and  rang 
Large  music,  wave  to  wild  wave  timing, 
Amd  all  the  choral  water  sang. 

Faint  lights  fell  this  way,  that  way  floated, 
Quick  sparks  of  sea-firo  keen  like  eyes 
From  the  rolled  surf  that  flashed  and  noted 
Shores  and  faint  cliffs  and  bays  and  skies. 

The  ghost  of  sea  that  shrank  up  sighing 
At  the  sand’s  edge,  a  short  sad  breath 
Tiembling  to  touch  the  goal,  and  dying 
With  weak  heart  heaved  up  once  in 
death  — 

The  rustling  sand  and  shingle  shaken 
With  li^t  sweet  touches  smd  small 
sound  — 

These  could  not  move  us,  could  not  waken 
Hearts  to  look  forth,  eyes  to  look  round. 

Silent  an  hour  we  went  together. 

Under  gray  skies  by  waters  white. 

Our  hearts  were  full  of  windy  weather. 
Clouds  and  blown  stars,  and  broken  light. 

Full  of  cold  clouds  and  moonbeams  drifted 
And  streaming  storms  and  straying  fires. 
Our  souls  in  us  were  stirred  and  shilled 
By  doulits  and  dreams  audftbilcd  desires. 

Across,  aslant,  a  scudding  sea-mew 

Swam,  dipped,  and  dropped  and  grazed 
the  sea; 

And  one  with  me  I  could  not  dream  you ; 
And  one  with  you  I  could  not  be. 

As  the  white  wing  the  white  wave’s  fringes 
Touched  and  slid  over  and  flashed  past  — 
As  a  pale  cloud  a  pale  flame  tinges 

From  the  moon’s  lowest  light  and  last  — 

As  a  star  feels  the  sun  and  falters, 

Touched  to  death  by  diviner  eyes  — 

As  on  the  old  gods’  untended  altars 
The  old  fire  of  withered  worship  dies  — 

(Once  only,  once  the  shine  relighted 
Sees  the  last  fierj'^  shadow  shine. 

Last  shadow  of  flame  and  faith  benighted. 
Sees  falter  and  flutter  and  fail  the  shrine.) 

So  once  with  fiery  breath  and  flying 
Your  winged  heart  touched  mine  and 
went. 

And  the  swift  spirits  kissed,  and  sighing 
Sundered  and  smiled  and  were  content. 

That  only  touch,  that  feeling  only. 

Enough  we  found,  we  found  too  much ; 
For  the  unlit  shrine  is  hardly  lonely 
As  one  the  old  fire  forgets  to  touch. 

Slight  as  the  sea’s  sight  of  the  sea-mew. 
Slight  as  the  sun’s  sight  of  the  star : 
Enough  to  show  one  must  not  deem  you 
For  love’s  sake  other  than  you  are. 

Who  snares  and  tames  with  fear  and  danger 
A  bright  beast  of  a  fiery  kin. 

Only  to  mar,  only  to  change  her 

Sleek  supple  soul  and  splendid  skin  ? 

Easy  with  blows  to  mar  and  maim  her. 
Easy  with  bonds  to  bind  and  bruise ; 
What  profit,  if  she  yield  her  tamer 
IKe  limbs  to  mar,  the  soul  to  lose  ? 

Best  leave  or  take  the  perfect  creature. 
Take  all  she  is  or  leave  complete ; 
Transmute  you  will  not  form  or  feature. 
Change  feet  for  wings  or  wings  for  feet. 

Strange  eyes,  new  limbs,  can  no  man  give 
her; 

Sweet  is  the  sweet  thing  as  it  is. 

No  soul  she  hath  we  see  to  outlive  her; 
Hath  she  for  that  no  lips  to  kiss  ? 

So  may  one  read  his  weird  and  reason. 

And  with  vain  drugs  assuage  no  pain, 


POPE. 

Mr.  ELWIN  is  publishing  an  edition  of 
Pope,  which  has  in  the  mghest  degree 
the  true  Dryasdust  merits.  Every  scrap  of 
information  that  has  floated  so  far  above  the 
waters  of  oblivion  has  been  carefully  gath¬ 
ered  together  and  e.xhibited  in  systematic 
order.  Mr.  Elwin’s  book  must  be  the  store¬ 
house  from  which  all  future  writers  on  Pope 
draw  their  materials ;  and  if  I  pay  him  no 
more  compliments  on  this  head,  it  is  chiefly 
because  1  remember  Dr.  Johnson’s  observa¬ 
tion  to  a  lady,  that  before  she  choked  him 
with  her  praise  she  should  consider  what  it 
was  worth. 

But  I  confess  that  I  have  another  reason 
which  would  make  me  grudge  pndse  to  Mr. 
Elwin :  it  is,  that  Mr.  Elwin  is  singularly 
grudgin"  of  praise  to  Pope.  The  main  out¬ 
come  of  bis  ponderous  volumes,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  seems  to  be  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  were  not  worth  writing.  Mr. 
Elwin  has  spent  years  in  cleaning  and  re¬ 
setting  one  of  our  national  jewels,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  is  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  bit  of  colored  glass.  There  is  something 
really  depressing  in  torning  over  his  pages. 
We  admWd  Pope’s  wonderful  qualities  of 
style,  his  vigorous  epigrams  and  quick  in¬ 
sight;  we  umcied,  periiapa.  that  modern 
poets,  who  have  generally  despised  his 
methods  and  left  the  earth  ibr  the  clouds, 
had  not  always  gained  by  the  exchange, 
and  might  still  learn  mneh  froin  their  great 
predecessor.  We  even  Kked  the  man  for 
nis  works’  sake ;  and  thotmh  not  blind  to 
his  many  frailties,  his  mormd  vanity,  and 
feminine  spite,  and  condescension  to  petty 
artifice,  we  yet  fancied  that  we  could  recog¬ 
nize  a  manly  intellect  and  a  warm  heart 
encased  in  a  rickety  body  and  tormented 
by  an  unfortunate  temper.  Poor  Pope  has 
been  dead  for  some  time,  and  everybody 
may  have  a  kick  at  him.  The  dunces  are 
in  no  fear  of  his  stinging  sarcasms,  and  may 
denounce  him  at  their  will.  Fashions  have 
changed  in  poetry  as  in  other  things,  and 
the  deposed  autocrat  is  at  the  mercy  of 
everybody.  Mr.  Elwin,  though  anvthing 
but  a  dunce,  makes  himself  the  moutbpiece 
of  the  dunces.  Dennis  and  Gildon  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  this  day,  and  chuckled 
over  the  vengeance  that  is  befalling  their 
mighty  enemy.  Mr.  Elwin  is  an  amateur 
detective,  and  with  the  help  of  the  late  Mr. 
Dilke’s  discoveries  discharges  the  functions 
of  a  whole  private  inquiry  office ;  he  slowly 
unravels  all  the  poor  poet’s  complicated 
manoeuvres ;  he  details,  at  enormous  length, 
every  wretched  artifice  by  which  the  luck* 


In  Sylla  (Jouy’s  ^lla) 

Emperor  to  the  life. 

There  is  a  feeling  abi 
and  gloomy  heroes  of  ti 
the  merriest  and  most  anuablo  of  tbe  theat¬ 
rical  corps  when  off*  the  boards,  and  the 
comic  characters  the  most  silent,  if  not  ill- 
tempered.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record 
that  Talma’s  relations  with  his  fellow-ar¬ 
tistes  and  the  public  were  frequently  of  a 
disagreeable  character. 

No  actor  ever  studied  *a  character  with 
more  care  than  did  Talma.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble  in  acquiring  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  all  the  circumstances  by 
which  his  historical  character  —  emperor, 
king,  or  hero  —  was  surrounded,  and  the 

feneral  mind  of  the  era  which  he  illustrated. 

lo  lived  but  for  his  profession.  Dumas, 
one  of  whose  grievances  it  was  that  he  be¬ 
came  sw:(;uainted  with  him  only  in  his  last 
year,  thus  bears  testimony  to  his  absorption 
in  his  art  while  suffering  under  bis  last  mal¬ 
ady : — 

“  A  fortnight  before  his  death,  as  he 
seemed  to  have  improved,  and  as  this  im¬ 
provement  gave  rise  to  hoj^s  that  he  might 
soon  appear  again  at  the  Th^6tre  Fran9ais, 
Adolphe  and  I  paid  him  a  visit. 

“  Talma  was  in  his  bath  studying  the 
Til)erios  of  I/’cien  Arnault,  in  which  he 
e.\,)ecte(l  to  make  his  re-entry.  Condemned 
by  ;  n  inward  complaint  literally  to  die  of 
hu:  T,  he  had  b^ome  very  meagie;  but 
in  this  very  meagrencss  he  felt  a  satisfaction 
and  an  omen  of  success.  ‘  Eh,  my  sons,’ 
sail]  he,  cheerfully,  drawing  down  his  flabby 
ch  'nS  with  his  hands,  ‘  what  a  truthful  air 
thi  vill  give  to  the  role  of  the  aged  Tibe- 
ri»i.  ;  ’  ” 


TALMA. 

^piIE  name  of  the  great  actor  exercised  the 
X  speculations  of  philologists  while  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  artistic  fame,  and  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  About 
the  year  1780  a  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  being  in  Paris,  and  hearing  of  the 
name,  visits  M.  Talma,  senior,  vroo  exer¬ 
cised  the  profession  of  dentist,  and  asked 
him  if  his  family  were  not  of  Arab  descent. 
He  could  give  him  no  satisfactory  answer, 
nor  could  his  son  afford  any  information  to 
an  Arab  merchant  who  questioned  him  on 
the  same  subject  in  his  youth.  The  family 
came  to  Pans  from  French  Flanders,  and 
the  name,  with  a  Belgic  termination,  is  found 
in  Holland. 

M.  Talma  pere  inhabited  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Mauconseil,  the  windows  of  which 
looked  towards  the  old  Italian  Theatre. 
The  younger  portion  of  the  family  consisted 
of  three  daughters,  two  sons,  and  an  adopted 
cousin.  One  day  M.  Talma  was  called  on 
by  Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  suffering  from 
toothache,  and  the  nobleman  was  so  ^cased 
with  the  mode  in  which  he  was  relieved  that 
he  encouraged  the  artist  to  come  and  settle 
in  London.  In  the  English  capital  he  ob¬ 
tained  for  his  prote'f/e'  the  patronage  of  the 
great  families,  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
condescending  to  have  his  royal  teeth  in¬ 
spected  by  bim. 

Young  Talma  bad  the  advantage  of  speak¬ 
ing  English  with  the  natives  for  three  years. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  Verdier  Ibr  the  advantage  of  a  Par¬ 
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less  man  had  tried  to  throw  dust  in  the  | 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity ;  1 
he  stops  at  intervals  to  enlarge  upon  the 
singular  atrocity  of  this,  that,  and  toe  other 
peribrmance ;  he  passes  his  micro8co{>e 
slowly  and  almost  gloatingly  over  every  un¬ 
healthy  symptom  revcalecl  m  his  elaborate 
dissection ;  ne  collects  all  the  hostile  criti¬ 
cisms  that  have  ever  been  put  forward, 
indorses  them  all,  and  piles  them  as  a 
monument  over  his  victim’s  mangled  re¬ 
mains. 

The  first  volume,  which  contains  Pope’s 
earlier  poems,  is  prefaced  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  history  of  his  letters.  \Vny 
this  investigation  should  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  poems  instead  of  the  letters  is  a  mys¬ 
tery, —  unless  Mr.  Elwin  was  so  anxious  to 
damage  Pope’s  character  that  he  could  not 
wait  for  the  natur.al  place.  Upon  the  results  I 
which  he  has  obtained  I  shall  not  dwell.  | 
He  has  undoubtedly  darkened  the  stains 
which  previously  defaced  the  poet’s  mem¬ 
ory.  It  is  proved  beyond  cavil  that  Pope 
resorted  to  unworthy  artifice  in  order  to  I 
make  it  appear  that  the  publication  of  the  | 
letters  was  due  to  hia  friends’  pressure,  and 
not  to  his  own  vanity.  It  seems,  too,  that 
he  “cooked’"  the  letters  to  improve  his 
own  figure  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  and 
cooked  them  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his 
friends.  He  lied  and  equivocated  freely. 
The  spectacle  thus  exposed  is  melancholy 
cnougn.  Defence  of  Pope’s  intrigues  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
crimes  of  this  kind,  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
are  not  incompatible  with  many  amiable 
qualities.  Even  Mr.  Elwin,  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  gives  Pope  credit  for  a  “  cer¬ 
tain  tenderness  of  heart.”  Pope  was  not  a 
saint,  nor  a  consistent  character ;  he  was  a 
victim  of  physical  and  mental  diseases;  he 
was  a  man  whose  keen  sensibility  had  been 
perverted  and  turned  acid;  full  of  petty 
weaknesses,  which  arc  sometimes  almost 
childish,  and  not  seldom  contemptible.  And 
yet  he  had  the  making  of  a  fine  character, 
—  or  so  we  may  still  believe  till  Mr.  Elwin 
blows  to  the  winds  his  last  shreds  of  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  forthcoming  biography.  Till 
then  let  us  try  to  hope  the  best.  The  time 
has  passed  for  anger,  and  we  mayr  as  well 
recognise  the  truth  that  man  is  full  of 
strange  inconsistencies,  and  that  those  who 
at  times  are  base  enough  have  at  times  also 
the  most  warm  and  generous  sentiments. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  ROBIX.SON  CRUSOE. 

Daniel  DEFOE,  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  English  authors,  and  probably 
the  most  voluminous  writer  in  the  language, 
is  to  many  readers  little  better  than  a  name. 
They  are  familiar  with  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
with  the  “  History  of  the  Plague,”  and  with 
“  Mrs.  Veal’s  Apparition  ” ;  they  know,  be¬ 
cause  Pope  has  told  them,  that  Defoe  stood 
in  the  pillory ;  and  they  know  also,  because 
Hume  has  told  them,  that  he  was  a  party- 
writer;  doubtless  tliey  know,  too,  that  he 
was  a  Dissenter,  in  an  age  when  Dissent 
was  unpopular ;  and  that,  after  a  laborious 
and  troubled  life,  he  was  buried  in  the 
famous  burial-ground  consecrated  to  dis¬ 
senting  dust  in  Bunhill  Fields.  These 
facts,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  more, 
comprise,  we  venture  to  say,  the  popular 
knowledge  of  Defoe.  Conyiared  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  bis  man  Friday,  he  is 
but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  author’s 
immortal  tale,  translated  into  all  langui^es 
that  can  boast  a  literature,  is  a  household 
book  throughout  the  world:  but  the  author 
himself  is  for  the  most  part  neglected  and 
unknown.  The  more  we  consider  this 
anomaly  the  stranger  docs  H  appear. 

Defoe  lived  and  did  the  best  part  of  his 
life’s  work  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
periods  of  our  literary  history.  He  was  the 
contempora^  of  Swift  and  Addison,  of 
Pope  and  Prior,  of  Atterbuiy’  and  (lay. 
When  Steele  was  writing  his  delightful 
Tatler,  and  the  Spectator  was  winning  a 
place  upon  every  breakfast-table,  Defoe  was 
the  busiest,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  journalists.  He  commenced  his  Review 
in  1704,  five  years  before  the  Tatler,  and 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion  in  1713,  one  year 
before  the  last  volume  of  the  Spectator. 
In  1711,  when  Pope  wrote  the  “  Rape  of  the 
Lock,’i-  Defoe  produced  seventeea  distinct 
publications;  in  1727,  when  Gay  electrified 
the  town  with  his  “  Beggar’s  ()pera,”  and 
Swift  astonished  the  nation  with  “  Gulliver’s 
Travels,”  the  indefatigable  Defoe  was  still 
busy  as  ever  at  his  trade  of  author.  It  may 
he  useful  to  add  that  Addison,  who  was 
bom  eleven  years  later  than  Defoe,  died 
two  months  after  the  appearance  of  “  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,’  in  1719;  that  Prior  and  Defoe 
were  young  men  together ;  that  Congreve, 


who  was  by  several  years  Defoe’s  junior, 
died  before  him ;  that  Gay,  born  more  than 
a  nuarter  of  a  century  after  the  novelist, 
outlived  him  scarcely  a  year;  and  that 
Francis  Atterbury  and  Defoe  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  life  and  closed  it  to¬ 
gether. 

With  these  facts  before  us  —  and  many 
of  a  like  bearing  might  be  added  —  it  is 
certainly  curious  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men  we  never  think  of  Defoe; 
and  that  historians  of  acknowledged  repu¬ 
tation,  in  recording  the  literary  or  political 
history  of  that  penod,  cither  omit  his  name 
from  their  pages  or  allude  to  it  with  indif¬ 
ference.  Defoe  was  on  confidential  terms 
with  King  William,  yet  he  does  not  figure 
in  Lord  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England,” 
he  was  employed  by  Queen  Anne  on  im- 
|>ortant  missions,  and  took  no  mean  part  in 
the  n^otiations  which  preceded  the  union 
with  l^otland,  yet  he  is  unnoticed  by  Earl 
Stanhope  in  his  “  History  of  England,”  and 
but  slightly  noticed  in  his  recent  “  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.”  Hume  alludes 
to  him  as  “  a  scurrilons  party-writer  in  very 
little  reputation  ” ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
father  was  a  country  bookseller,  and  who  in 
early  life  was  forced  to  gain  his  own  bread 
by  almost  servile  employments,  is  generous 
enough  to  allow  a  large  share  of  merit  to  a 
man  “  who,  bred  a  tradesman,  had  written 
so  variously  and  so  well.”  Defoe  has  been 
well  termed  the  father  of  English  novelists, 
and  his  great  successor,  Richardson,  studied 
his  style  of  composition  with  no  little 
assiduity ;  yet  all  Richardson  has  to  say  in 
his  favor  is,  that  he  was  “  an  ingenious 
gentleman,  though  a  Dissenter.”  Next  to 
Swift,  Defoe  was  the  ablest  political  writer 
of  the  day,  yet  both  Swift  and  his  friend 
Pope  speak  of  him  only  to  sneer ;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  while  the  Examiner,  in 
which  the  Dean  displayed  his  vigor  as  a 
journalist,  is  included  in  his  works,  Defoe’s 
^view  —  a  paper  every  whit  as  able,  and 
curiously  cmuracteristic  of  the  writer’s 
genius  — has  never  been  reprinted.  Again, 
it  is  remarkable  that,  although  Defoe  lived 
in  an  ago  of  literary  gossip,  and  was  con¬ 
tinually  engaging  the  attention  of  the 

Eublic,  the  facts  preserved  with  regard  to 
is  personal  career  are  few  and  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  We  know  more  of 
what  he  did  than  of  what  he  was ;  a  great 
deal  more  of  his  literary  occupations,  im¬ 
perfect  as  our  knowledge  of  them  is,  than  of 
his  home  life.  Pope  and  Swift,  Addison 
and  Steele,  are  as  familiar  to  most  of  us  as 
the  men  of  letters  of  our  own  century. 
We  know  as  much  about  Pope  as  about 
Southey,  as  much  of  Addison  as  of  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  whole  story  of  Dick  Steele 
can  be  read  by  us  as  clearly  as  if  the  in¬ 
numerable  notelcts  and  messages  addressed 
to  his  “  dearest  Prue  ”  had  been  despatched 
in  the  era  of  the  penny-post,  of  railroads 
and  tele^phs.  On  the  other  hand,  wc 
know  so  Tittle  of  Defoe,  apart  from  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  versatile  genius,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Kingsley,  in  writing  an  admirable 
preface  to  the  (ilobe  edition  of  “  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  is  reduced  to  the  conclusion  “  that 
this  wondrous  romance  is  no  romance  at  all, 
but  a  merely  allegorical  account  of  Defoe’s 
own  life  for  twenty-eight  years  ”  I 


THE  VIRTUES  OF  SNORS. 

The  man  of  genius  who  first  gave  to  the 
word  Snob  its  modem  acceptation  de¬ 
voted  himself  principally  to  exposing  the 
meanness,  insincerity,  and  many  bad  qualities 
of  his  victims.  We  have  sometimes  fancied 
that  any  one  who  had  the  courage  to  make 
himself  the  advocate  of  so  generally  abused 
a  class  might  make  out  some  kind  of  case  for 
.his  clients.  Many  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  full-blown  snob  are  indeed 
simply  contemptible,  or  worse ;  but  they  are 
mixed  with  somethin^  that  is  not  unamiable, 
and  with  something  that  savors  of  an  aspi¬ 
ration  towards  real  improvement.  Indeed, 
Thackeray  himself  has  momente  of  partial 
relenting.  Major  Ponto  is  not  altogether 
bad  ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  Hu^by  is  the  idol  of 
his  mother  and  the  old  haberdasher,  his 
father.  Let  us  try  to  see  how,  if  we  were 
paradoxically  disposed,  we  could  argue  for 
the  existence  of  some  goo<l  qualities  which 
are  unjustly  stigmatized  under  a  very  ugly 
name. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  snob  ?  He 
is  the  product  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  society. 
Given  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  an 
aristocracy  supported  rather  by  the  prestige 
of  past  history  than  by  actual  possession  of 
a  preponderating  share  of  political  power ; 
and  suppose  that  its  ranks  are  open  to  any¬ 
body  who  has  the  wealth,  or  talent,  or  im¬ 
pudence  required  to  force  his  way  upwards 


—  and  the  snob  is  the  natural  result.  If  the 
aristocracy  were  still  as  jKiwerful  as  of  old, 
we  should  describe  this  j)assion  by  the  name 
of  serious  ambition,  which  might  be  honor¬ 
able  or  the  reverse  according  to  the  means 
adopted  for  its  gratification.  If  it  still  I 
formed  a  separate  caste,  fenced  out  by  iin-  j 
passable  barriers  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  j 
the  snob  could  hardly  be  developed  in  his  | 
fall  vigor.  He  is,  in  short,  a  man  who  takes  | 
advantage  of  the  constant  fluctuation  of  mod-  : 
ern  society,  and  the  incessant  intermingling  ! 
of  ranks,  to  force  his  wa^  into  a  higher  sphere 
than  that  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  to  gain 
a  prize  flattering  to  his  vanity,  though  no 
longer  conferring  such  substantial  advan-  | 
tages  as  of  (fld.  Is  there,  then,  anything 
necessarily  contemptible  either  in  the  am-  , 
bition  itself  or  in  the  means  by  which  its 
satisfaction  must  be  sought?  To  acquire  . 
a  certain  amount  of  social  distinction  is  oli- 
viously  not  the  highest  end  to  which  life  can  . 
be  put ;  nor  could  we  respect  a  man  who 
should  devote  to  its  attainment  talents  which 
might  be  turned  to  more  serious  account. 
But  itmay  not  be  altogether  a  bad  investment 
for  the  employment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
supeiflnous  energy.  The  stern  censors  who 
preach  the  criuality  of  mankind  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  all  social  distinctions  of  course 
affect  to  despise  the  wretched  being  who 
likes  to  be  seen  arm  in  arm  with  a  duke.  ' 
Certainly  such  vanity  is  ofl'ensive,  especial-  ■ 
ly,  when  we  are  unconsciously  rather  jeal-  ! 
ous  of  the  snob’s  success.  Purple  and  fine  ; 
linen  have  certain  charms  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  deny,  though  it  is  not  right  to 
value  them  too  highly.  It  is  not  obvious 
why  a  decided  taste  for  the  society  of  a  rank 
superior  to  your  own  should  be  intrinsically 
mean,  any  more  than  a  taste  for  medimval 
furniture,  for  old  china,  or  for  any  of  the  ex-  i 
ternal  surroundings  of  life.  A  snob  should 
be  condemned  only  when  he  purchases  his 
favorite  pleasure  by  degrading  compliances ;  ; 
and  we  should  admit  that  his  end  may  be  j 
good,  though,  like  all  good  ends,  it  may  be  | 
pursued  by  objectionable  means. 

Why,  then,  should  wo  be  specially  hard  i 
upon  the  poor  snob  ?  Asa  matter  of  fact  a  ! 
good  many  persons  upon  whom  the  world  ' 
has  agreed  to  confer  this  invidious  title  ap-  | 
pear  to  us  to  be  tolerably  harmless  at  bot¬ 
tom.  They  are  often  good-natured;  they  | 
have  a  strong  wish  to  please  their  neigh-  ■ 
bors ;  they  do  their  best  to  make  life  agree¬ 
able  ;  and  the  cynic  who  sneers  at  them  from 
his  tub  may  be  exhibiting  the  coarseness  of 
his  tastes  more  decidedly  than  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  That  there  is  a  pushing  ■ 
and  offensive  variety  of  the  genus  is  unde-  i 
niable,  and  there  is  no  creature  whom  we 
could  deliver  with  more  entire  satisfaction 
to  be  scarified  by  thc  satirist ;  but  for  the 
gentle,  good-humored  snob,  who  rises  by 
flattery  rather  than  bullying,  who  drops  h£s  : 
old  friends  with  a  sigh  instead  of  trampling  1 
upon  them  with  contempt,  we  confess  that  | 
we  feel  a  very  mild  dislike  tempered  by  some  [ 
touch  of  pity.  His  aim  is  not  very  exalted,  ' 
but  it  is  not  entirely  base ;  and  perhaps,  if 
a  man  must  have  some  selfish  hobby  of  the  ■ 
kind,  he  may  select  this  without  being  led 
into  worse  than  ordinary  temptations.  That 
such  persons  should  exist  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers  is  indeed  a  disagreeable  symptom. 
Though  two  or  three  may  rather  tend  to  lu¬ 
bricate  society  than  to  commt  it,  a  mass  of 
snobs  is  a  dangerous  and  offensive  element 
They  soon  take  to  vying  with  each  other  in 
servility,  and  generate  an  atmosphere  of 
falsehood  and  manners  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  contemplate  with  equanimity.  But 
to  condemn  all  snobs,  even  of  the  mildest 
order,  without  remorse,  appears  to  imply 
a  code  of  morality  too  strict  for  ordinary 
humanity.  The  severity  could  only  be  j usti- 
fied  on  the  asumption  that  the  aristocracy 
whom  they  love  a  trifle  too  well  are  in  fact 
contemptible  and  unworthy  of  their  position. 
If  it  should  turn  out  at  any  time  that  the  high¬ 
est  classes  are  as  ignorant,  stupid,  childish 
and  incapable  as  their  detractors  sometimes 
assert,  if  they  become  incapable  of  intellect¬ 
ual  occupation  or  serious  employment,  and, 
in  short,  arc  a  mere  cncumDrance  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  less  anybody  admires 
or  courts  them  the  better.  We  may,  per¬ 
haps,  still  hope  that  that  time  has  not  as  yet 
arrived.  _ 

Mrs.  Nath  AXiEL  Hawthorxe  was  buried  in 
Kcnsal-grccn  Cemetery  on  Saturday,  March  4. 
Tliere  were  several  friends  of  the  deceased  and 
her  husband  present,  including  Mrs.  Sturgoa, 
Mr.  R.  Browning,  Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Conway,  Mr.  Bcnnoch,  and  others.  The  Misses 
Una  aiul  Rose  Hawthorne,  daughters  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  placeil  a  wreath  of  camellias  on  the 
coffin,  which  bore  a  simple  inscription  of  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  death,  and  her  age, 
which  was  sixty.  The  grave  is  but  a  few  paces 
distant  from  the  Leigh  Hunt  monument. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Miranion’s  widow  is  living  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  at  Brussels. 

—  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Dulling  and  Bulwer. 

—  The  death  of  William  11.  Burleigh  has 
taken  from  the  ranks  a  vigorous  writer  and  an 
earnest  man. 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  Warde,  of  the  English 
Embassy  st  St.  Petersburg,  was  caused  by  a 
bite  on  the  lip  by  a  parrot. 

—  At  Chicago  it  is  fashionable  to  say,  “  How 

well  Mrs. - is  dressed  !  The  first  time  she 

has  been  out  since  her  divorce  too.” 

_  —  The  Duke  of  Bucclcnch  has  agreed  to  pre¬ 
side  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  in  Edinburgh,  in  August  next. 

—  During  the  siege  at  Paris  Victor  Hugo 
purchased  one  of  the  houses  owned  by  Ilaiiss- 
mann,  the  Ex-Prcfct  t  of  the  Seine  Dejtartincnt. 

—  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  has  purchased 
the  beautiful  residrnce  of  Mr.  Vincent  Merritt, 
between  Garrisons  and  Cold  Spring,  on  the 
Hudson. 

—  The  first  letter  that  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
“  Peabody  ”  of  Paris,  opened  on  the  resumption 
of  postal  communication  was  a  Ijcgging  letter 
from  England  for  £  50. 

— 'riiomas  Carlyle  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  the  only  eminent  literary  man  in  London 
who  rises  early  in  the  morning.  He  gcncr.illy 
takes  long  walks  before  breakfast. 

—  Memphis,  Tenn.,  boasts  of  a  journalist 
who  set  type  on  the  first  regular  daily  paper 
ever  is.sued  m  that  city,  and  proclaims  himself  a 
first  cla's  typographer  even  now. 

—  Cornelia  Jefferson  Randolph,  an  ancient 
maiden,  recently  dead,  in  her  seventy-fourth 
year,  was  the  fifth  member  of  the  Randolph  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

—  One  of  the  countless  women  correspondents 
in  Washington  has  discovered  that  Mrs.  U]yssc> 
S.  Grant  shows  symptoms  of  complete  sympathy 
with  the  Woman  Suffrage  movement. 

—  Frances  E.  Willard,  a  writer  of  local  repu¬ 
tation,  has  been  made  president  of  a  college  for 
yoiHig  ladies  in  Evanston,  111.,  and  is,  moreover, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  Belles-lettres. 

—  Dck scluze,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Pari.s 
I  ivtil,  who  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice  in  Uctober  last,  cays  that  he  was 
treated  by  his  jailers  more  brutally  than  during 
ids  repeated  confinements  under  the  second  em¬ 
pire. 

—  A  Paris  letter  says  that  fort  v  or  fifty  Amer¬ 
icans  were  killed  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  that 
most  of  them  had  long  been  residents  of  the 
country,  and  had  adopted  its  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  customs. 

—  When  Alexandre  Dumas  died  he  was  in 
debt  to  Michel  Levy  Brothers,  his  publishers, 
fomething  over  100,000  francs.  Dumas  the 
y  onnger,  offered  to  pay ;  hut  the  members  of  the 
firm  declined,  saying  they  had  made  enough 
from  the  great  novelist’s  works  without  any 
claim  upon  his  estate. 

—  Samuel  P.  Cilley,  of  Chiccster,  N.  II., 
cousin  of  Congressman  Cilley,  who  fell  in  the 
duel  with  Graves,  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  hut  has  never  been  out  of  New  England,  and 
never  been  on  a  railway  train.  He  has  always 
had  a  passion  for  horses,  and  has  had  very  nar¬ 
row  escapes  from  runaways  and  other  acci¬ 
dents,  hut  has  never  Itcen  quite  willing  to  trust 
himself  to  the  nnccrtaintics  of  railwav  travel. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

fTHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES."  By 

-I  JAMF.fl  WEnLi»  poetry  hy  CIeo.  I*.  Upton.  A 
fcelfnjr  tiinl  pathetic  simple  in  f«»nii  yet  veiy  ox- 

I  pres^ive,  the  .'•intiment  nf  the  words  will  awake  a 
i  hive  ech(»  in  even'  inolheUn  heart.  Tltle-imia*  N  autitul. 
!  Vrice,  50  cent?.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CllUKC  11  &  CO.,  Uin- 
I  cinnatl.  _  _ 

lERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

S1N(JS.”  (In  the  Omnee  Grove.)  Won1.>  rihI 
music  by  Frank  Howard.  A chamiiiiK  little  parh.r 
bv  a  popular  writer.  Price,  35  cents.  Sint  oy  mail  by 
JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

Same  Author,  dialled  ft>r  35  rents, 

“  WEHLPS  TYROLIENIUE”  ( Mor^ 

T  T  ceaux  brillanto*)  for  the  tilano.  Pricp.  7ii  eoiif.-. 
A  real  arm.  Kve^  pianist  rhoulil  have  it.  Kesariltit  liv 
the  anther  as  111.  host  compoeitiun.  Alaitril  on  rroeipt  of 
price  hy  JOHN  C^VRl’tl  *  CO.,  Cincinnati.  _ 

“T^OLDEN  dream  waltz."  By  J. 

VT  Stipp.  Easy  and  praceful,  exrclhnt  feaeliiiv^ 
piece.  Price.  30  cents..  3Iailcd  by  JOHN  CHUUUII  Jc 
CO..  Cincinnati. _ 


O'HE  LITTLE  CHURCH  AROUND 

J  THE  CORNER.  (Sons.) 

Wonts  hv  (Jed.  Coovks,  music  hy  AaTiiru  Tekcv. 
Emhellisb^l  with  a  picture  of  the  “  little  chureli."  t  ipp¬ 
les  mailed  on  receipt  of  lit  rents.  WM.  A.  rONI)  A 
No.  547  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOSEY’S  standard  operas 

FOB  VOICE  AND  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  hv  Akthi'k  Si’luvas.  Th^  complete  series, 
nnabrldfnxf,  with  Italian  and  English  words.  Priee,  One 
Dollar  each.  The  Operas  will  be  printed  frnm  new  ly|M< 
on  the  flnost  paper,  large  8vo.  in  volumes  containing  '.ilHi 
toriO  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  m  the  following  order:  — 


Nov. 


DOS  JV.tN  (now 
ready). 

“  15.  FIDELIO. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BAItniERE 
SiihscrilH^rs*  names  will  he  rveciveil  hy  all  lliisle-si-llers 
and  B(K.>ksellcrs  in  the  St.ates.  or  hv  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Dec.  1.').  LA  SOJINAiir.l  - 
LA. 

Jan.  I.  MARTHA. 

1.5.  IL  TROV ATORE. 


I)ir“  "v 


,Aua.V;  • 

iJtti.Mnti 

mWiil  t."  I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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